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There is a curious conflict of testimony about Lee’s manner in 
general society. Was he cold anddistant? Washegenial, merry, 
cordial, and ready to meet others in an open, confiding spirit? 
Pendleton, writing of old West Point days, with the ingenuity of 
a biographer, tries to reconcile the two points of view: ‘There 
was always about him a dignity which repelled improper famil- 
iarity, and yet a genial courtesy and joyous humour, often pass- 
ing into and creating delightful merriment, that rendered him a 
charmingcompanion . . . The possessor of these excellences could 
not but be a universal favorite. Nootherfeeling toward him was 
ever experienced, I believe, by any one of his several hundred fellow 
students from all parts of the United States.’””’ Onthe other hand, 
Charles Anderson, who knew him before the war, speaks of his 
“srave, cold dignity of bearing and the prudent reserve of his 
manners which rather chilled over-early or overmuch intercourse,” 
and Grant, from acquaintance in Mexico, says that he was “a 
large austere man and, I judge, difficult of approach to his sub- 
ordinates.”’ 

All this evidence, in fact all the evidence, comes from decided 
friends or enemies, speaking in view of Lee’s later glory. I have 
sought in vain for an illuminating word written in the thirties. 
The wonderful charm which so impressed Pendleton and others, 
as they looked back, does not seem to have forced contemporaries 
to report it. In the war period Mrs. Chesnut, an admirer, but a 
shrewd, keen woman, gives us a glimpse which is well worth not- 
ing: ‘All the same I like Smith Lee better, and I like his looks 
too. I know Smith Lee well. Can anybody say they know his 
brother? I doubt it. He looks so cold, quiet, and grand.” 
Long, in disputing Grant’s opinion of his great adversary, says 
that he was not austere, but that ‘She wasclothed with a natura 
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dignity which could either repel or invite, as occasion might re- 
quire,’ and that he had “that degree of reserve that suited his 
high and responsible position.’”’ Here wehavean interesting clue. 
I imagine that Lee had the reserve before he had the responsible 
position, that in the early days he held a little aloof, not in the 
least from haughtiness, but rather from the unwillingness of a 
deep, strong nature to yield itself too readily. As grandeur came 
upon him, he did not change his manner in the least, but what 
had before seemed coldness, seemed now dignity; and the auster- 
ity of the lieutenant appeared only a proper self-respect in the 
commanding general. 

In other words, he was not, in the expressive slang of to-day, 
‘“‘a good mixer’. He never smoked, he never drank; and his atti- 
tude toward smoking and drinking shows that he hardly cared 
for the social exhilaration they bring with them. Mrs. Davis de- 
duces from his playful remark, ‘“‘my cups in camp are thicker, but 
this is thinner than the coffee,”’ the “intense realization that he had 








of the coarse ways and uncomfortable concomitants of a camp.” 
But this is Mrs. Davis, not Lee. I think that, either by nature 
or by stoical self-discipline, he liked work, and cared little for 
the lighter pursuits of life, liked the soldier’s hardships, the sold- 
ier’s toil, even the soldier’s fare, as well as the soldier’s glory. 
“He rarely relaxed his energy in anything calculated to amuse 
him,” says one of his biographers, ‘but, when not riding along 
his lines, or among the camps, to see in person that the troops 
were properly cared for, generally passed his time in close atten- 
tion to official duties.’ 

Yet we know that he cherished to the full all the large tradi- 
tions of Virginia hospitality. Whenever he mingled with his fel- 
lows in social relations, there was, at any rate in later years, a 
sweet, spontaneous courtesy about him, a ready tact, a kindly 
interest and sympathy, which won the affection of everyone. 
“Could anybody know him?” asks Mrs. Chesnut. Perhaps not. 
But people could and did love him. 

Women seemed to have attracted him much and he hada singular 
charmforthem. If hehad love affairs in his youth, they have escap- 
ed record. He was young when he married Miss Custis, Mrs. 
Washington’s great-granddaughther, he was much younger when 
hefellinlove withher. Shemade him a most worthy and devoted 
wife and no shade of any other affection ever interfered between 
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them. Nevertheless, from youth to age, Lee loved a pretty girl, loved 
to chat with her, and jest with her, and write her gay trifles even in 
the midst of war. ‘Fond ofthecompany ofladies,” says one of his 
officers, ‘he had a good memory for pretty girls. . . . . Whilein Sav- 
annah and calling on my father, one of my sisters sang for him. 
Afterwards, in Virginia, almost as soon as he saw me, he asked 
after his ‘little singing bird’.” “His letters to his daughters-in- 
law have a peculiar grace, vivacity, and charm. In the mid-win- 
ter of 1863, with a load of care upon him that would have 
crushed most men, he finds time to write to a girl, of other girls, 
in this gay and sprightly fashion: “I caught glimpses of sweet 
Carrie, but she was so surrounded by her little beaux that little 
could be got from her. But there was one tall one with her, a 
signal man of the voracious family of Randolphs, whom I threat- 
ened with Castle Thunder. I did not see her look at Rob once. 
But you know he is to take her home on certain conditions. I 
hope your mother has given her consent and that the cakes are bak- 
ing. I also saw happy Mrs. Ada. Her face was luminous with 
content and she looked as if she thought there was but one per- 
sonin the world.” 

And it was not only the pretty girls; but Lee had, in its finest 
form, that old world courtesy and chivalry, honoring a woman 
as a woman, which it is something the fashion to sneer at now, 
perhaps because so many women are bent on considering them- 
selves as men. In the very height of the war, when the general 
was incontestably the most prominent man in the South, it was 
noted that he was the first to rise in a crowded car and offer his 
seat toalady. During that last desperate movement to Appo- 
mattox, one woman, the wife of Dr. Guild, the surgeon, accom- 
panied the headquarters of the army. “Often on that march,” 
says Mrs. Guild, “he (the general) would come to my ambulance 
early in the morning with a cup of coffee, depriving himself for the 
only woman who was on that sorrowful, hopeless march.” 

The letter to a young girl above quoted shows that Lee’s dig- 
nity and gravity did not prevent him from making and enjoying 
a joke. He had not indeed Lincoln’s wild inspiration of the comic 
spirit; but he had a twinkle of quiet fun, which made social life 
more gay and toil more easy. “He was not exactly witty, nor 
was he very humorous, though he gave a light turn to table talk 
and enjoyed exceedingly any pleasantry or fun even. He often 
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made a quaint or slightly caustic remark, but he took care that 
it should not be too trenchant.’”’ One would not suspect him of 
practical jokes, yet it is recorded that in the early days he rode 
double down Pennsylvania Avenue past the White House and 
past a Secretary of the Treasury gaping with astonishment. He 
loved to tease his young officers, one day assembling them all for 
a social treat around a most promising demijohn, from which he 
finally drew bumpers of his favorite stimulant—buttermilk, an- 
other day sending an aide at a grand review to tell a young lady 
that such and such a battery was coming. “I rode up,” says the 
officer, ‘‘and saluted the young lady. There was a great surprise 
shown by the entire party, as I was not known to any of them, 
and when I came out with my message, there was a universal 
shout, while the general looked on with a merry twinkle in his 
eye.” 

The same turn of gentle raillery was often given to much more 
serious matters, as when someone wrote that a stolen Bible was 
in possession of a northern lady and Lee answered that if she 
made the use of it he hoped she would, it would before long be re- 
stored to its rightful owner. Finally, Lee was by no means de- 
ficient in the most useful function of humor, the gift of laughing 
at oneself. ‘You know she is like her papa,” he writes one of his 
daughters, ‘‘always wanting something.’’ And to Mrs. Chesnut 
he defined his wants. ‘‘He remonstrated and said his tastes ‘were 
of the simplest’. He only wanted ‘a Virginia farm, no end of 
cream, fresh butter, and fried chicken, not one fried chicken, or 
two, but unlimited fried chicken’.’’ It takes a considerable sense 
of humor to laugh at those who find one’s social manner charm- 
ing. ‘‘Last night,’’ writes Lee, “there was a cadet hop. Night 
before a party at Colonel Johnston’s. The night preceding, acol- 
lege conversazione at your mother’s . . . You know how 
agreeable I am on such occasions, but on this, I am told, I sur- 
passed myself.” 

The same gracious and quiet courtesy which distinguished Lee 
in the lighter forms of social intercourse, was also unfailingly ap- 
parent in all business transactions. ‘General Lee had but one 
manner in his intercourse with men. It was the same to the peas- 
ant as to the prince and the student was received with the same 
easy courtesy that would have been bestowed on'the greatest im- 
perial dignitary of Europe.’ 


’ 


Note, however, that in such cases 
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the manner almost always is a manner and that the man who 
has it rarely gives himself. The substance oftoo much of our con- 
versation, perhaps of the most brilliant part of it, is the faults 
and follies of our neighbors. Lack of this high seasoning may 
have made Lee less calculated to shine in general society. ‘It 
can always be said of him that he was never heard to speak dis- 
paragingly of anyone, and when anyone was heard soto speak in 
his presence, he would always recall some trait of excellencein the 
absent one.’”’ On the other hand, what charms us most in talk is 
that someone older, wiser, whom we admire and respect, should 
defer to our opinions, as if they were really worth something. It 
appears that this attractive quality Lee had in the highest degree, 
and that in him it was not only tact, not only courtesy, but real 
humility, by which the charm is always doubled. One of his sub- 
ordinates in the college during the years after the war writes, 
‘We all thought he deferred entirely too much to the expressions 
of opinion on the part of the faculty, when we would have pre- 
ferred that he should simply indicate his own views or desire.” 
Thisis surely an interesting trait in a great and successful general, 
and it shows in Lee’s military as well as in his civil relations. 
When he crossed the Potomac in June 1863, he said to a mere staff 
officer, ‘What do you think should be our treatment of the peo- 
ple in Pennsylvania?”’ Respect for the opinions of one’s friends 
and sympathy with all of them naturally breeds the desire to 
reconcile them when they jar. Here lay one of the greatest se- 
crets of Lee’s value to his country. Even in the early days in 
Mexico it was said of him: ‘I remember nothing special in those 
visits except his desire to heal the differences between General 
Scott and some of his subordinate officers and the efforts he was 
making in that direction, about which he conversed with me. He 
was a peacemaker by nature.’’ Could there be a nobler eulogy 
for a mighty man of war? 

So much for Lee’s relations with the world at large. Had he 
near and intimate friends? To return to Mrs. Chesnut: “Could 
anybody say they knew him?’’ With her I am inclined to answer, 
“T doubt it.”’ It is true that Davis said, “the was my friend’’; but 
Davis was a master of figures of speech. That Lee loved many 
men, I know, that he gave them kindness and sympathy in un- 
stinted measure, sometimes speaking in terms of glowing warmth 
and tenderness, as when he wrote to Beauregard, after Bull Run, 
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“TI cannot express the joy I feel at the brilliant victory of the 21st. 
The skill, courage, and endurance displayed by yourself and oth- 
ers excite my highest admiration,”’ and to Joseph E. Johnston on 
the same occasion, “I almost wept for joy at the glorious victory 
achieved by our brave troops. The feelings of my heart could 
hardly be repressed on learning the brilliant share you had in the 
achievement.’’ Nevertheless, I find no word to indicate that he 
ever gave himself. 

Of all the friendships that he had that with Johnston is un- 
doubtedly the most interesting. They were the two foremost 
generals of the Confederacy, rivals in position, rivals in power, 
rivals in affection of their soldiers, far unequal only in the support 
and favor of their government. But in spite of all that tended 
to estrange them, they seem to have cherished to the end that af- 
fection which, in the words of one who knew them well, made them 
“meet after separation with the demonstrativeness of two school 
boys”. A knowledge of the characters of each lends a double 
charm to the beautiful words written by Johnston after his 
friend’s death: ‘‘We had the same associates, who thought, as I 
did, that no other youth or man so united the qualities that win 
warm friendship and command respect. For he was full of sym- 
pathy and kindness, genial and fond of gay conversation and even 
of fun, that made him the most agreeable of companions, while 
his correctness of demeanor and language and attention to all 
duties, both personal and official, and a dignity as much a part 
of himself as the elegance of his person, gave him a superiority 
that everyone acknowledged ‘~ bis heart.”’ 

Johnston follows this eulogy with acuriouscomment: ‘He 
was the only one of all the men I have known who could laugh 
at the faults and follies of his friends in such a manner as to make 
them ashamed without touching their affections.’’ Surely this s 
a rare tribute, rarely deserved, still more rarely bestowed. Is it 
ever deserved? Can any man laugh at our faults and follies and 
not touch our affection a little? Without accepting entirely the 
cynical French saying, ce sont nos faiblesses qui nous font des 
amis et non pas nos rertus, it is permitted to doubt whether 
friendship in all its comfortable ease, its large, unbuttoned relax- 
ation, would be quite possible with one who was too ready to 
play the mentor, felt bound to play it, even under a smile. 
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There are one or two anecdotes of Lee, many in fact, but one or 
two especially, full of the most fascinating significance, when read 
in connection with this remark of Johnston’s. In his very early 
youth Lee went to visit an old friend who lived in the ample, 
careless style of Virginia hospitality, hunting by day and drink- 
ing by night with an idle dissipation which the earnest boy could 
not approve. ‘The old man shrunk before the unspoken rebuke 
of the youthful hero. Coming to his bedside the night before his 
departure, he lamented the idle and useless life into which he had 
fallen, excusing himself upon the score of loneliness, and the sor- 
row which weighed upon him in the loss of those most dear. In 
the most impressive manner he besought his young guest to be 
warned by his example; prayed him to cherish the good habits he 
had already acquired, and promised to listen to his entreaties 
that he would change his own life, and thereby secure more en- 
tirely his respect and affection.”’ I read this, and even allowing 
for the biographer’s embroidery, I say to myself that Lee was re- 
markable in other ways besides being commander of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

Let us take another incident showing not the biographer’s 
point of view, but the friend’s who got the rebuke. It bears very 
closely on my doubt as to the intimacy of Lee’sfriendships. Gen- 
eral Wise had damned an intruding civilian out of camp. A few 
days after, Lee visited Wise, made himself delightfully agreeable 
at dinner to Mrs. Wise and other ladies who happened to be 
there, and then suggested to his subordinate that they should 
take a walk together. ‘“I knew what was coming,” said Wise, 
narrating the story. ‘After telling me of the complaint made of 
my treatment of the Richmond man, and hearing my account of 
the affair, not omitting the apology and broadside, he laid his 
hand upon my arm, and with that graceful cordiality, which, at 
such times, tempered his stately dignity, he said, ‘Wise, you know 
as well as I do what the army regulations say about profanity. 
As an old friend, let me ask you if that dreadful habit cannot be 
broken—and remind you that we have both passed the meridian 
of life etc.’ Seeing that he was in for a sermon, and one that I 
could not answer, I replied, ‘General Lee, you certainly play 
Washington to perfection, and your whole life is a constant re- 
proach to me. Now I am perfectly willing that Jackson and 
yourself shall do the praying for the whole Army of Northern Vir- 
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ginia, but in Heaven’s name, let me do the cussin’ for one small 
brigade.’ Lee laughed and said, ‘Wise, you are incorrigible’, and 
then rejoined the ladies.”” ‘The only man,” writes Johnston, “the 


” 


only man—.”’ And again I say to myself, ce sont nos faiblesses 
qui nous font des amis, et non pas nos vertus. 

But let us get still closer to Lee in the domestic circle. As to 
his relations with those who were subordinate to him here, what 
record there is is wholly favorable. The few slaves whom he him- 
self inherited he disposed of long before the war. Those who 
came into his charge by Mr. Custis’s will, under condition of 
manumission at a fixed date, he took the most watchful care of 
till the time arrived and then set free. In the thickest of his mili- 
tary duties he writes to his son with thoughtful concern as to 
their welfare: ‘‘As regards Leanthe and Jim, I presume they had 
better remain with Mrs. D. this year, and at the end of it devote 
their earnings to their own benefit. But what can be done with 
poor little Jim? It would be cruel to turn him out onthe world. 
He could not take care of himself.’’ In general connection with 
the curse of slavery, however, it is curious to observe howit could 
involve even a man like Lee in slander and reproach. A corres- 
pondent writes to the New York Tribune in June 1859, saying 
that three slaves, two men and a woman, escaped from Lee’s 
plantation, had been captured and brought back. ‘Colonel Lee or- 
dered them whipped. The officer whipped the men and said he 
would not whip the woman, and Colonel Lee stripped her and 
whipped her himself. These are facts, as I learn from near rela- 
tives of the men whipped.”” We who know Lee’s character know 
that they are not facts and hardly require the indignant repudia- 
tion of another correspondent (June 28th) who writes as an op- 
ponent of slavery, but with a thorough knowledge of the Lees, 
and shows not only the injustice of the attack, but its probable 
motive. But such things cannot have beenagreeable. Lee’sown 
reference to the affair, in a letter to his son, is, “I do not know 
that you have been told that George Wesley and Mary Norris 
absconded some months ago, were captured in Maryland, mak- 
ing their way to Pennsylvania, brought back, and are now hired 
out in lower Virginia ..... The New York Tribune has attack- 
ed me for my treatment of your grandfather’s slaves, but I shall 


’ 


not reply. He has left me an unpleasant legacy.’ 
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In the more personal domestic relations also Lee appears to 
advantage. Of his father he saw little; but his devotion to his 
mother is as attractive in its delicacy and tact as in its complete- 
ness. Even in his early years she was a great invalid and he 
tended her as a woman might have done, “carrying her in his 
arms to the carriage, and arranging her cushions with the gen- 
tleness of an experienced nurse’. As he drove with her, he would 
make every effort to entertain her, “assuring her with the gravity 
of an old man that unless she was cheerful, the drive would not 
benefit her. When she complained of cold or draughts, he would 
pull from his pocket a great jack-knife and newspaper and make 
her laugh with his efforts to improvise curtains, and shut out the 
intrusive wind which whistled through the crevices of the old 
family coach.”’ On his departure for West Point, his mother said, 
“How can I live without Robert? Heis both son and daughter 
to me.”’ 

As a father Lee is better known to us than in any other aspect; 
for a very large number of his letters to his sons and daughters 
has been printed. In one of these Lee himself remarks, ‘It has 
been said that our letters are good representations of our minds. 
They certainly present a good criterion for judgment of the char- 
acter of the individual. You must be careful that yours make as 
favorable an impression of you as I hope you will deserve.” It is 
not fair, however, to judge Lee’s own character too much by the 
tone of these paternal letters. A man may tell his near friends, 
with a smile, what Lee once told of his boy’s following him in the 
snow, imitating his every movement and stepping exactly in his 
footprints. ‘‘When I saw this,’’ said the General, “I said to my- 
self, ‘It behooves me to walk very straight, when this fellow is 
already following in my tracks.’’’ But such a thing in cold print 
sounds priggish. We know the stiltedness of Chesterfield’s let- 
ters to his son. Flaubert, too, wrote pages of inspiration to 
Mile X, pages of limitation to his beloved niece. It is welltoturn 
occasionally from some of Lee’s letters to his family to his more 
sprightly correspondence with outside friends or more distant 
relatives. 

These qualifications of the paternal relation once accepted, how- 
ever, no father’s attitude could be finer. His discipline was al- 
ways Steady. There was no injudicious relaxation, no spoiling. 
‘‘My mother I could sometimes circumvent, and at times took 
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liberties with her orders, construing them to suit myself,”’ writes 
his youngest son; “but exact obedience to every mandate of my 
father was a part of my life and being at that time.”’ In public 
and military matters Lee was absolutely stoical in his avoidance 
of all family favoritism. Foreign visitors could not conceal their 
astonishment at finding the son of the commander-in-chief serving 
in the ranks as a dirty and begrimed artilleryman. Another son 
lay wounded in a Union prison. His wife was dying at home. 
A Union officer imprisoned in Richmond begged that a letter 
might be written to Lee asking him to effect an exchange. Lee 
wrote back that he would not ask any favor for his ownson that 
could not be asked for the humblest soldier in the army. The 
Union offcer kept the letter as a memento and said to those 
about him, “I regard him as the greatest man now living.”’ 

Lee’s letters to his children are full of advice and admonition, 
sometimes more or less conventional, but often expressed with 
touching sweetness and simplicity. Good evidence of this is the 
fact that they were counterfeited at an early date. One expects 
forged documents after a great man’s death. But in the very 
middle of the war a letter was widely circulated, purporting to 
be from Lee to one of his sons, but in reality manufactured by a 
clever newspaper man on a basis of fragments of actual corres- 
pondence. There is more than enough of authentic and beautiful 
material, however, without resorting to forgery, and in thisma- 
terial there is a passionate sincerity of interest which nobody could 
forge. ‘“YouseeI am following my old habit of giving advice, which 
I daresay you neither need nor require. But youmustpardona 
fault which proceeds from my great love and burning desire for 
your welfare and happiness. When I think of your youth, im- 
pulsiveness, and many temptations, your distance from me, and 
the ease (and even innocence) with which you might commence 
an erroneous course, my heart quails within me, and my whole 
frame and being trembles at the possible result. May Almighty 
God have you in his holy keeping.” 

We see here what there was back of advice and discipline, a de- 
voted tenderness, a watchful care founded not only on parental 
duty, but on deep and abiding affection. “Oh, what pleasure I 
lose in being separated from my children. Nothing can compen- 
sate me for that.” “I wish I could see you,’ he writes to his 
daughter, “be with you, and never again part from you. God 
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only can give me that happiness. I pray for it night and day.” 
And elsewhere, ‘I long to see you through the dilatory nights. 
At dawn when I rise, and all day, my thoughts revert to you in 
expressions that you cannot hear or I repeat. I hope you will al- 
ways appear to me as you are now painted on my heart.” 

Nor was the affection a matter of feeling only; it was constant- 
ly taking practical forms of care and sacrifice. Lee was a good 
manager, exact in every detail of domestic economy, frugal and 
thrifty in the little affairs of daily life. I like to think of the rival 
of Frederick and Napoleon writing to his son, four months before 
Gettysburg, “If my pants are done, will you give them to Mr. 
Thomas, the bearer, who will bring them up tomorrow? If they 
are not, keep them. I amon my last pair, and very sensitive, fear- 
ful of an accident.’’ He cautions his family repeatedly as to care 
in money matters: “I wish you to save all your money, and in- 
vest it in some safe and lucrative way, that you may have the 
means to build up old Arlington, and make it all we would wish 
to see it. The necessity I daily have for money has, I fear, made 
me parsimonious.”’ But it was that noble parsimony which 
pinches self to comfort others and every page of Lee’s life records 
his readiness in giving. All his care for Arlington was not for his 
own possession, for the place was his son’s, left him by his mater- 
nal grandfather; and when the son begged the father to accept it, 
Lee refused, ‘not from any unwillingness to receive from you a 
gift you may think proper to bestow, or to be indebted to 
you for any benefit great or small. But simply because it would 


” 


not be right to do so.”” After the war he showed himself in every 
way most anxious to aid his sons in establishing themselves and 
he had that crowning grace of giving, the abstinence from all dic- 
tation as to the use of the gift. ‘Will that suit you? If it does 
not, let me know what will, and you shall have thattoo.”” Also, 
he was as indulgent in trifles as in farms and barns. One Christ- 
mas season his youngest, pet daughter, “enumerated, just in fun, 
all the presents she wished—a long list. To her great surprise, 
when Christmas morning came she found each article at her place 
at the breakfast table—not one omitted.” One hardly knows 
which to admire most, the father’s generosity or the daughter's 
simple desires. This was she of whom her father said, “She is al- 
ways wanting something.” Apparently, with Lee-like modera- 
tion, she did not want much. 
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As this incident shows, Lee not only loved his children, but en- 
joyed them. The two do not always go together by any means. 
In fact, just before the war he wrote, “I have no enjoyment in life 
but what I derive from my children.”’ And he enjoyed them in 
their childishness, their sports, their gaiety. It is true that he 
did not quite approve of too much festivity in the midst of nation- 
al disaster. ‘There are too many Lees on the ball committee. I 
like them all to be present at battles, but can excuse them at 
balls.” Into all the harmless home laughter, however, he was 
ready to enter at any time. He was full of pleasant jests and 
kindly teasing. ‘We all enjoyed that attention from him. He 
never teased anyone whom he did not especially like.” ‘Kiss 
your sisters for me. Tell them they must keep well, not talk too 


” 


much, and go to bed early.”” “The girls are well and have as 


” 


many opinions with asfew actsasever.”’ ‘Weareallasusual—the 
women of the family very fierce and the men very mild.”’ InCap- 
tain R. E. Lee’s charming volume of letters, from which these 
natural touches are mainly drawn, we get many pictures of the 
great soldier with his children about him and nothing shows 
him in a simpler, more attractive, more genuinely human aspect. 
“He was very fond of having his hands tickled, and, what was 
still more curious, it pleased and delighted him to take off his 
slippers and place his feet in our laps in order to have them tickled. 
. .. . He would often tell us the most delightful stories, and then 
there was no nodding. Sometimes, however, our interest in his 
wonderful tales became so engrossing that we would forget todo 
our duty—when he would declare, ‘No tickling, no story.’’’ Some 
persons may perhaps think the hero of Chancellorsville should 
have been too dignified for such unslippered ease. But it strikes 
me that this matter of tickling reduces Lee more sweetly than al- 
most anything else to the common level of mortality. Was there 
ever a prettier picture of Jove unparadised than this drawn by a 
Virginia girl after the war? ‘I can only remember the great dig- 
nity and kindness of General Lee’s bearing, how lovely he was to 
all of us girls, that he gave us his photographs and wrote his 
name on them. He liked to have us tickle his hands, but when 
Cousin Agnes sat by him, that seemed to be her privilege. We 
regarded him with the greatest veneration. We had heard of 
God, but here was General Lee.”” That last touch a great poet 
might envy. 
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In the most intimate of all human relations we naturally see 
Lee but very dimly. We know that Mrs. Lee was a charming 
wife and mother, always careful of the welfare of her family and 
always beloved by them. Brief glimpses come to us of those lit- 
tle rubs which should properly occur in the best adjusted wedlock 
between different characters and we see that they were taken in 
the light, sweet spirit in which they should be taken. ‘‘My fath- 
er, as I remember, always in full uniform, always ready and wait- 
ing for my mother, who was generally late. He would chide her 
gently, in a playful way and with a bright smile.” “The Mim, 
the dear Mim, considers herself a great financier; consult her 
(about the expenditure of money), but do not let her takeit shop- 
ping, or you will have to furnish her with an equal amount to 
complete her purchases. She has such a fine eye for a bargain.” 
But no such rub ever interfered with the husband’s constant af- 
fection and devotion, as tender in the long years of sickness and 
confinement as in the early glow of young love and perfect health. 
“To my mother, who was a great invalid from rheumatism for 
more than ten years, he was the most faithul attendant and ten- 
der nurse. Every want of hers that he could supply he anticipat- 
ed... . During the war he constantly wrote to her, even when 
on the march and amidst the most pressing duties.” 

Yet as I turn to the few of these letters that have been printed, 
I find in them positive traces of the same limitations I have noted 
before. Lee lectures, oh, so sweetly, and so kindly, and so gent- 
ly, but lectures. On his children, “‘You must not let him run wild 
in my absence, and will have to exercise firm authority over all 
of them .... Mildness and forbearance, tempered by firmness 
and judgment, will strengthen their affection for you, while it 


’ 


will maintain your control over them.’’ On the care of her own 


health, “‘Systematically pursue the best course to recover your 


lost health . . . . Do not worry yourself about things youcannot 
help, but be content to do what you can for the well-being of 
what properly belongs to you... . Lay nothing too much to 


heart. Desire nothing too eagerly, nor think that all things can 
be perfectly accomplished according to our own notions.” This 
is playing the role of Marcus Aurelius or, as Wise would say, of 
Washington, to perfection. But—but—. More than ever, I am 
forced to return to Mrs. Chesnut’s comment, “Can anybody say 


” 


they know him? 
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The truth is, there are three motives which lead us to seek the 
society of others. First, we grow weary of ourselves. We wish 
to share our joys and sorrows, we wish others to helpand streng- 
then us, most of all we wish others to fill the great void which is 
neither joy nor sorrow, but just the blank monotony of every 
day. With most of us the motive of social life is not that youare 
so charming, but that lam so dull. ‘‘Why,” said the wife of the 
Harvard professor, ‘‘when there is no one else about, I go into the 
kitchen and talk to the cook.” Lee did not prefer the cook’s so- 
ciety to Robert E. Lee’s. He could fill his own void, desired no 
help or strength from others, or at least, none that others could 
give him. It is only at the rarest moments that he expresses any 
sense of solitude or loneliness. ‘I wish you were with me, for, 
always solitary, I am sometimes lonely, and long for the reunion 
of my family once again. But I will not speak of myself but of 
you.”” Note even here the characteristic touch by which he turns 
instantly from discussion of his own affairs to discussion of 
others’. 

The second motive that leads us to go out among men is but a 
modification of the first, a desire to lead, to guide and manage 
anc regulate the concerns of others. This makes the general and 
the statesman. It also makes the village busybody and the wo- 
man who advises the neighborhood. As it happened, few men 
have had wider cure of souls and bodies than fell to Lee and no 
one can say he shunned what came to him. Yet I do not think he 
sought it or loved it. I do not think he desired either public or 
private responsibility. Certainly he had no wish to dictate or 
control. And few can have been moved less than he was to seek 
the society of others for the pleasure that comes from asserting 
our own power over them. 

There remains a third social motive, kindness, tenderness, sym- 
pathy, the feeling of human kinship. Surely in no one was this 
ever more present than in Lee. Perhaps its sweetest manifesta- 
tion was his love of children. In onesensechildren ask everything 


and give nothing. In another sense they ask nothing and give 
all. They ask all your time and effort and attention. They do 
not ask yourself. This suited Lee exactly. Hence he loved chil- 
dren—and children loved him, which is surely the most flattering 
and conclusive evidence as to character. I cannot quote the rul- 
titude of charming anecdotes which support me here. “Or. one 
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occasion (after the war), calling at Colonel Preston’s, he missed 
two little boys in the family circle, who were great favourites of 
his, and on asking for them he was told that they were confined 
to the nursery by croup. The next day, though the weather was 
of the worst description, he went trudging back to their house, car- 
rying in one hand a basket of pecan nuts, and in the other a toy, 
which he left for his sick friends.”” At another time a small girl, 
who had charge of her baby sister, saw the general come riding 
by.‘‘General Lee, won’t you please make this child come home to her 


” 


mother?’”’ ‘The General immediately rode over to where Fannie 
sat, leaned over from his saddle, and drew her up into his lap. 
There she sat in royal contentment, and was then grandly es- 
corted home. When Mrs. Letcher inquired of Jennie why she had 
given General Lee so much trouble, she received the naive reply, 
‘I couldn’t make Fan go home, and I thought he could do any- 
thing.’”’ 

With animals it was somewhat as with children. Lee loved 
chem and they him. “Everybody and everything—his family, his 


’ 


frends, his horse, and his dog—loves Colonel Lee,” was said of 
him before the war. His letters are full of tender and humorous 
allusions to cats and horses. In his last years the old war horse 
Traveller seemed to be almost as near to him as any living thing. 
“General Lee was more demonstrative toward that old compan- 
ion in battle than seemed to be in his nature in his intercourse 
with men. I have often seen him, as he would enter his front 
gate, leave the walk, approach the old horse and caress him for a 
minute or two before entering his front door, as though they bore 
a common grief in their memory of the past.’’ And Lee himself 
admits the same thing. ‘Traveller is my only companion; Imay 
also say my only pleasure. He and I, whenever practicable, wan- 
der out in the mountains and enjoy sweet confidence.” 

What was the nature of that confidence? Among the vast re- 
grets for a lost cause and a nation ruined did Lee also wish at 
moments that there‘ was some human soul to which he could 
really unburden himself?” “All are gay, and only I solitary, I 


’ 


am all alone.”” ‘You must make friends while you are young, 
that you may enjoy them when old. You will find when you be- 
come old, it will then be too late. I see my own delinquencies 


now when too late to mend, and point them out to you, that 
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you may avoid them.”” Were these only the slight expressions of 
a temporary lack, or were they the true outcry of a longing for 
something never attained, perhaps impossible? We donotknow. 
Lee had, however, one intimate friend, God. But that requires a 


separate chapter. 

















The College—Its Function and Place in Our 
System of Education 


Wi_uiaM A, WEBB, 
President of Central College 

Of all our educational problems of the past two decades none 
perhaps has received more careful consideration than the one 
which embraces the position, function, and ultimate destiny of 
the American college. During this period the college has been 
sorely beset. In spite of the fact that its whole history is charac- 
terized by self-sacrificing devotion to lofty ideals, and that its 
achievements represent the largest and richest contribution of 
any of our educational institutions to the higher life of the na. 
tion, it has more than once been called before the bar of public 
opinion and asked to show cause why its work might not be 
given over to other educational institutions and itself consigned 
to the category of outworn and useless organisms. The rapid 
expansion of a few colleges into full fledged universities, together 
with the phenomenal growth and development of many state 
universities with their quota of professional schools, seemed to 
give some plausibility to the contention that the college had real- 
ly outgrown its usefulness and could ultimately be dispensed with 
as no longer necessary in the evolution of an American system of 
education. Onthe assumption that such was to be itsfate, many 
suggestions were made, often times by men occupying high posi- 
tions in the educational world, looking to the partition of the 
spoils, the most popular perhaps being the surrender of the first 
two years of the college course to high schools, and the last two 
to the universities and professional schools. This solution dis- 
posed of the whole question at once, and left nothing to be done 
save the pronouncing of the funeral oration, and more than one 
university president intimated his willingness to perform that 
service. It is true that many students enter upon their profes- 
sional studies at a time when they should be through with their 
preparation and ready to begin their professional careers. It is 
also true that a number of modern high schools are already offer- 
ing quite as many subjects as were found in the curricula of many 


well known colleges of fifty years ago; and there are those who 
2 
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contend that the addition of two more years to the standard high 
schools would enable them to duplicate the work of the German 
gymnasium and thus prepare their students without further ado 
for the universities and professional schools. The advocates of 
this theory seem to forget that it was not the curriculum, but the 
intensive study of afew great subjects under worthy masters that 
gave character and distinction to the old fashioned college, and 
furthermore that the German gymnasium never has been accli- 
mated on American soil, and in all probability never will be. 

And all the while the college was coming into keener and keener 
competition with the overcrowded and badly congested universi- 
ties of the land. ‘ The undergraduate departments of these institu- 
tions, especially of the institutions whose gifts from wealthy ben- 
efactors or appropriations from state legislatures were likely to 
be conditioned rather upon the number of students in attendance 
than upon the character and quality of the work accomplished, 
made very attractive bids for the graduates of the recently estab- 
lished high schools. While the average college was maintaining 
itself with difficulty, its competitors, the undergraduate depart- 
ments of the great universities, were doubling and quadrupling 
their attendance, were multiplying their instructors, were increas- 
ing many times over their buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
other equipment. Here was a situation that was acute, to say 
the least of it. Ifthe universities, backed by millionaire benefac- 
tors or unlimited appropriations, could do the work just as 
effectively as the colleges, why prolong their precarious existence 
and continue a struggle which must end in ultimatedefeat? And 
so the periodical press, especially that portion of it devoted to the 
discussion of school problems, has been filled with pessimistic ut- 
terances about the college and its work. These have varied in 
value from the searching and illuminating criticisms of some of 
our best known educational experts to the fault-finding strictures 
which have appeared in the yellow journals and muck-raking 
magazines and which have even found a place in the proceedings 
of the National Education Association. A few quotations from 
two papers read before the recent Boston meeting will indicate 
the tenor of some of these criticisms: 


There is no spectacle in American life today more pitiful than the con- 
trast between what the college advertises to do and what it perforins. 
The teaching by our college professors is the poorest in the country. 
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The average third year boy in the high shool is more able to think, 
discuss, and express an idea than the average college student two years 
older. 

Colleges with their narrow and false ideals of culture, . . . . their dom- 
ination has reached a degree of intolerable impertinence. 

Such statements, based on ignorance or prejudice or both, need 
not detain us, though they may well give us pause. At the same 
time it may not be out of place for us to consider anew the his- 
torical basis of the American college and its legitimate place in 
our educational system. This is all the more necessary when we 
recall that much of the criticism to which the college has been 
subjected has come from within thecollegesthemselves. And here 
lies the real ground for an optimistic faith in their intrinsic worth 
and ultimate triumph. ‘Where self-reformation sets in so vigor- 
ously, there is surely a high degree of general health.”” No sane 
man will deny for a moment that the colleges offer a number of 
serious problems whose solution will tax to the uttermost the 
administrative wisdom of their presidents, faculties, and govern- 
ing boards. The nice adjustment of required to elective subjects, 
the intelligent supervision and regulation of college athletics, the 
conservation of college energy and enthusiasm for the work of the 
class-room and laboratory as well as for intercollegiate sports 
and contests, a clear and definite recognition by the college au- 
thorities of their responsibility, individually and collectively, for 
the moral and religious welfare of the students,—these and kin- 
dred themes are receiving most careful consideration at the hands 
of our educational leaders. 

Now, in the light of these criticisms and discussions let us ask 
the question, what is the real function of the college, and how 
may it best accomplish its purposes? If we approach the ques- 
tion historically, we are reminded that, in the long story of its 
development, it has everywhere and at all times stood “as the 


’ 


quiet and convincing teacher of higher things.”’ It has tried ear- 
nestly and honestly to furnish such preparation as was necessary 
for the learned professions, and to lay the foundation of what our 
fathers were pleased to call a liberal education. What is its func- 
tion today? President King answers as follows: 

To teach in the broadest way the fine art of living, to give the best 
preparation that organized education can give for entering wisely and 
unselfishly into the complex relations of life, and for furthering unselfishly 
and efficiently social progress. 
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And President Woodrow Wilson defines it thus: 

The object of the college, as we have known and used and loved it in 
America, is not scholarship, but the intellectual and spiritual life. Its 
life and discipline are meant to be a process of preparation, not a pro- 
cess of information. By the intellectual and spiritual life I mean the life 
which enables the mind to comprehend and make proper use of the mod- 
ern world and all its opportunities. The object of a liberal training is 
not learning, but discipline and the enlightenment of the mind. 

And again he says of the college: 

It is the root of our intellectual life as a nation. It is not only the in- 
strumentality through which we must effect all the broad preliminary 
work which underlies sound scholarship; it is also our chief instrumen- 
tality of catholic enlightenment, our chief means for giving widespread 
stimulation to the whole intellectual life of the country and supplying 
ourselves with men who both comprehend their age and duty and know 
how to serve them supremely well. 

On the same point President Hyde says: 

The function of the college is liberal education; the opening of the 
mind to the great departments of human interest ; the opening of the 
heart to the great spiritual motives of unselfishness and social service; 
the opening of the will to opportunity, for wise and righteous self-con- 
trol. 

If these may be taken as representative views of typical Ameri- 
can educators, we are justified in concluding that the American 
college has still a great and noble work to perform in American 
life. It is neither decadent nor is it on the point of surrendering 
its high prerogative of furnishing American boys and girls with 
those qualities of mind and heart which are universally recognized 
as the prerequisites of culture and refinement. As in the past, it 
must continue to cherish in the minds of our choicest youth those 
ideals of intellectual and spiritual life which are the chief glory of 
a nation. In spite of the insistent demands of a practical age, 
the college in the future, as in the past, will continue to stress 
those subjects which are cultural rather than those that are usu- 
ally denominated professional or vocational. Thisdoes not mean 
that the college course is to be unnecessarily limited or restricted . 
on the contrary the modern college will gladly welcome subjects 
of instruction drawn from any field of human knowledge, provided 
always that competent instructors and adequate equipment are 
at hand to furnish the instruction, and provided, furthermore, 
that these subjects are calculated to expand the vision, discipline 
the intellect, and broaden the spiritual sympathies of its students. 
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The college has greatly profited by reason of the rapid expansion 
of our intellectual life, due to the wonderful discoveries in the 
realms of scientific investigation and to the careful and painstak- 
ing study of historical, political, sociological, and psychological 
phenomena. In the make-up of the modern college curriculum, 
studies of the natural sciences, together with psychology, history, 
economics, and the modern languages and literature, are now 
universally recognized as holding positions of equal honor and 
authority with the humanities and mathematics, which were 
formerly regarded as the sole elements of a college course. In 
welcoming these new allies, the spirit of humanism, chastened 
somewhat by the long period of controversy with the natural 
sciences and modern languages now happily ending, loses none of 
its prestige as a great and vital factor in developing the ideals of 
a liberal education. 

This does not mean that the college willexpand its departments 
or courses of study beyond reasonable bounds, and these will be 
indicated by its ability to correlate the several departments or 
courses into one compact organism that makes for the develop- 
ment of the intellectual and spiritual man and tends to inculcate 
the highest ideals of service to God and humanity. And four 
years is none too long a time to accomplish this. Does it not 
postpone the beginning of the professionalcareer? Yes, butit is 
not younger physicians, lawyers, ministers, and engineers that 
the world demands, but better equipped and more conscientious 
ones. The problem facing the college today is not how to reduce 
wisely a four years’ course of study to one of three years, as has 
been suggested, or how to provide makeshift arrangements by 
means of which immature students may hasten the time of their 
departure to the professional schools, but how to make a tradi- 
tional four years’ course as rich and contentful as possible. 

But what has such a theory of college education to offer to the 
young men and women who are eager to assume as quickly as 
possible their share of responsibility in the practical affairs of our 
social, political, and religious life? I know not how better to 
answer this question than to apply to our own conditions here 
in America the language used by Sir Richard Jebb in an address 
before the British Association in South Africa in 1905. After 
emphasizing the fact that culture is not to be regarded as an in- 
tellectual luxury, he says: 
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Education consists in organizing the resources of the human being; it 
seeks to give him powers which shall fit him for his social and physical 
world. One mark of an uneducated person is that he is embarrassed 
by any situation to which he is not accustomed. The educated person 
is able to deal with circumstances in which he has never been placed be- 
fore; he is so, because he has acquired general conceptions; his imagina- 
tion, his judgment, his powers of intellectual sympathy have been 
developed. The mental culture which includes such attributes is of ines- 
timable value in the practical work of life, and especially in work of a 
pioneer kind. It is precisely in a country which presents new problems, 
where novel difficulties of all sorts have to be faced, where social and 
political questions assume complex forms for which experience furnishes 
no exact parallels,—it is precisely there that the largest and best gifts 
which the higher education can confer are most urgently demanded. 

President Hadley, of Yale University, has thus emphasized the 
same point of view: 

The cultivated man or woman is the one who in the various fields of 
life, material and social, literary and political, values in proper propor- 
tion the things which are unseen, or at best very imperfectly seen, by 
the less trained vision . . . . It is characteristic of the uncultivated man 
that he sees the maple tree and ignores the landscape. It is characteris- 
tic of the man of culture to insist on knowing and feeling what is be- 
hind . . . . Of the importance ot culture in this broad sense there can be 
no question at all. Without it the people will pursue small things in- 
stead of large ones—will be dazzled by immediate difficulties, until they 
lose their way wholly. ‘Where there is no vision the people perish.” 
This is true everywhere. It is particularly true in a republic like our 
own, whose destinies depend not on the sagacity of men especially edu- 
cated in the arts of statecraft, but upon the intelligence of the people as 
a whole. 

This, then, is the end and aim of the college, to instill great and 
noble ideals into the youth of the land in order that they may 
make them prevail in the everyday affairs of humanlife. And may 
I add that just here is where the college has a fine advantage over 
its most dangerous competitor, the undergraduate departments 
of the big universities? It is universally admitted that culture, 
especially that culture which reaches its finest flower in the Chris- 
tian ideal of service, can be best inculcated by personal contact 
with great and noble teachers. The universities, if they are true 
to their ideals, must have investigators, men capable ofenlarging 
the boundaries of human knowledge by reason of their researches 
into the hidden mysteries of things. Unfortunately men of this 
class are not always best adapted for taking boys and girls fresh 
from the high schools and inducting them into their intellectual 
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and spiritual inheritances. No less an authority than President 
Pritchett has said: ‘Research is a word to conjure with, but in 
the last two decades more sins have been committed in its name 
against good teaching than we are likely to atone for in the next 
generation.” 

Of all our institutions of higher learning the college is most de- 
pendent upon the personality of its instructors for accomplishing 
the work for which it is set. If its purpose is, as we firmly be- 
lieve, to maintain from age to age the “continuity of culture’”’ in 
order that it may render large and efficient service to mankind, it 
is essential that the work of the college be placed as far as possi- 
ble in the hands of men whose scholarship is above reproach and 
whose ability to investigate problems at first hand has been 
demonstrated, but whose highest distinction liesin their capacity 
for inspiring the youth of their classes with their own devotion to 
the truths of science, to the glories of the humanities, and to the 
ideals of Christian citizenship. If such is the function of the col- 
lege, let us briefly examine some of the forces which seem to make 
for its integrity and permanency in our system of education. 

When one remembers that there are in the United States today 
“nearly one thousand institutions which call themselves colleges, 
and that the work offered by these institutions varies from that 
of a true college articulating with the standard high school and 
offering four years of fruitful study, to institutions so low in 
grade that their courses of study do not equal those of a good 
high school,” one realizes how intricately complicated the college 
question is and how the lack of some working definition or other 
device for determining the metes and bounds of the real college has 
been one of the most fruitful sources of demoralization in the past. 
Not having a generally accepted or easily applied standard of 
measurement, the general public has made little effort to draw 
sharp lines of distinction between the high schools and the col- 
leges and has been entirely too willing to accept all colleges at 
their own valuation. This condition is possibly due to the fact 
that during the period of organization of our colleges there ex- 
isted neither a strong central authority nor an intelligent public 
opinion sufficiently vigorous to make itself felt in determining the 
rank and character of the individual institutions. In the absence 
of any authoritative supervision each college was permitted to 
establish such standards of scholarship as suited the whims, ca- 
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prices, or financial limitations of its immediate founders. But 
during the past two decades several forces have been effective in 
bringing about a better state of affairs. In place of the isolation 
of former years, the better grade of colleges, working in harmony 
with the high schools on the one hand and the universities on the 
other, have effected organizations whose purposes included rais- 
ing entrance requirements, elevating standards of scholarship, 
and further advancing the general cause of education by dissemi- 
nating correct views and sane ideas about the equipment, fields 
of labor, and ends and aims of the several institutions of learning 
devoted to the cause of higher education. Especially helpful has 
been the work of the associations of preparatory schools and col- 
leges. These organizations and others of like purpose have aided 
very materially in strengthening and upbuilding their own insti- 
tutions as well as in developing a wholesome public opinion in re- 
gard to the rank and relative position of our institutions of higher 
learning. In the give and take of discussion many adjustments 
of hard and difficult problems pertaining to entrance requirements, 
courses of instruction, adequate equipment for libraries and labo- 
ratories, and other matters of vitalimportance have been wrought 
out to the mutual benefit of both the high schools and colleges. 
Furthermore, several of the religious denominations which have 
ever been active in founding, if not always generous in support- 
ing and maintaining, colleges have attempted with more or less 
success the classification of the educational institutions under 
their control. All of these movements have been working to- 
gether for the common good, and in proportion to the extent and 
power of the organizations and the enlightenment of their con- 
stituencies have contributed to the solution of one of the most 
vexing problems confronting our educational leaders today. 
Those agencies have recently received a very powerful ally in 
the Carnegie Foundation for the advancement of teaching. This 
organization, so richly endowed for the purpose of providing re- 
tiring pensions for the teachers of certain classes of colleges, uni- 
versities, and technical schools, in this country and Canada, found 
itself compelled in the prosecution of its labors to formulate a def- 
inition of a college which should be acceptable to the best educa- 
tional thought of the time, and in giving its sanction to a clean 
and clear-cut definition of a college it has performed a service of 
real value to the cause of education. I do not mean to suggest 
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that the definition offered is above criticism, but I do insist that 
the mere fact of formulating a definition which the intelligent 
public is willing to accept as a working basis is an achievement 
of no small importance. I make this acknowledgement all the 
more readily because I represent an institution which, by reason 
of its charter, cannot be a financial beneficiary of the Foundation, 
though it meets to the hilt every requirement of a first-class col- 
lege. And so the slow process of standardizing our colleges, 
which, from the very nature of our theory of education and gov- 
ernment, could not be ac¢omplished either by national or state 
authority, has at last been put in a fair way of being brought 
about by an enlightened public opinion produced by the concerted 
action of thestrongest and best educational forces of the country. 

A general recognition of the dignity, worth, and standing of 
the college will eventually bring about a new adjustment of a 
large number of so-called colleges. Many of these institutions 
will find that they can serve the cause of education to better ad- 
vantage by frankly becoming first-class high schools, or acade- 
mies, or perhaps junior colleges; and others, fortified by a definite 
statement of conditions, will be enabled by means of successful 
appeals to their constituency to enlarge their equipment and to 
raise their requirements for admission and graduation to the 
measure of efficiency demanded by an enlightened public opinion. 
And so in the long process of time the American college with its 
roots running back into the soil of English culture, with more 
than a century of honorable history behind it, is fast coming to 
its own. When once the public recognizes that the college as an 
institution of higher learning maintains a four years’ course of 
study superimposed upon a four years’ high-school course, that 
it is conducted by a competent corps of trained and experienced 
teachers under conditions that furnish them adcquate equipment 
for doing faithfully and well what they profess to do, that its en- 
trance requirements are strictly enforced, and that its standards 
of scholarship are universally recognized, then will all questions 
of its supercedure or partition be forever disposed of, and it will 
take its place as the very queen of our educational institutions, 
The standardization of the American college therefore makes for 
both its integrity and permanency, and however much it may 
have deserved the criticism to which it has been subjected during 
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the process of the transition from the old fashioned type of the 
past to the modern college of today, there is little to indicate that 
it has lost the respect and affection of intelligent people as the 
most successful instrument yet devised for the purpose of conduct- 


ing the youth of the land into cultured and useful citizenship. 




















Some Social Aspects of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Movement 


FRANK A. FETTER, 


Professor of Economics and Distribution in Cornell University. 

Tuberculosis is often called a ‘‘social disease’. Social suggests 
friendly, helpful, beneficial. No disease can be social in this sense, 
and surely least of all tuberculosis , one of the greatest enemies of 
the human race. It is anti-social. It destroys as many lives 
every year asa great war. It inflicts upon mankind a tremen- 
dous burden of suffering and of sacrifice. Itis anti-social especially 
because, as the disease of maturity and middle life, it takes sons 
and daughters just as they are ready to be a comfort and support 
to their parents. Itisthe greatest of all the causes of widowhood 
and orphanhood. More than any other disease it takes the 
father in his best earning years and the mother when she is most 
needed by her little children. It is one of the greatest causes of 
broken families and neglected childhood, and these in turn are the 
causes of vice, crime, pauperism, and countless ills in society. 

Such facts as these have been brought vividly to our minds by 
the recent discussions on this subject; and tuberculosis is seen to 
be an ominous danger to society. This is what is meant when it 
is called a “social disease”’. It is a disease whose burden is borne 
not by individuals only, but by our wholesociety. Itis, therefore, 
society’s problem, society’s enemy, and it is society’s duty to 
combat it. If an enemy on our borders killed one-thousandth as 
many of our citizens each year, the soldiers would gather, taxes 
would be levied, battle-ships would be built, coasts and frontiers 
would be fortified, and finally, if the injury continued, the drums 
would beat to summon the nation to arms. That was the old 
way of appealing to the sense of social duty, when a common 
danger of military aggression threatened, and the individual citizen 
was powerless to defend himself. That danger has almost dis- 
appeared for us in America, yet the nation still spends hundreds 
of millions of dollars yearly in paying for past and preparing for 
future wars. 
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Why has society not long ago recognized tuberculosis as acom- 
mon enemy to be fought and destroyed by social effort, not left 
for the individual to cope with? Why has the nation as a whole 
not long since bent every energy in the warfare against tubercu- 
losis? Because only recently have we understood the nature of 
the disease, the methods of its transmission, and the way tocom- 
bat it. Only recently have we seen that society as a whole must 
fight it with organized effort. Only one human generation has 
grown up since the new germ theory came as an inspiration to 
change our attitude toward many of the problems of disease. 
The germ theory has already altered greatly our ideas and prac- 
tices as regards the individual’s rights and society’s rights and 
duties. The principle of quarantine was known and practiced in 
arude way many centuries ago in the case of leprosy and of the 
worst plagues, such as smallpox and the black death; but lately 
it has been extended to many other diseases. What does that 
mean? It means that the innocent victim of any such disease, 
together sometimes with the other members of his family, are, 
for the protection of society, deprived of their liberty until the 
patient recovers. We have conferred upon Boards of Health 
greater and greater powers, making them benevolent despots 
limited only by their own consciences and by public opinion. We 
have imposed new duties upon physicians, requiring them, even 
against their patients’ wishes, to report all such communicable 
diseases to Boards of Health. Tuberculosis is merely the latest 
comer into this circle of diseases recognized as social problems due 
not mainly to the individual’s fault. It is the latest because it 
has been until recently the most mysterious; its true cause and 
mode of transmission were obscure because of its slow progress, 
because of the frequency of recovery before the disease was even 
recognized, and because of the long interval separating the first 
contagion and the advanced stages of the disease. So it was 
supposed to be the result of individual weakness or of heredity. 
Now a great light has illumined our darkness, disclosing tubercu- 
losis in its true form and colors as a contagious disease which 
may attack any one and which can be controlled only by 
organized social effort. 

We should not underestimate the difficulty of the task society 
is now undertaking. It is no summer’s campaign. It will call 
for persistence, courage, and sacrifice. Building sanitoriums is a 
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necessary first step toward the extermination of tuberculosis. 
But the germs of the disease are everywhere, in house and in 
street, in store and in factory, in crowded car and by the country 
roadside. Everywhere, too, there are human beings in a condi- 
tion to receive and develop these and other germs, beings weak of 
body or intemperate or under-fed or over-worked. In thecontest 
against tuberculosis we must deal more vigorously with other 
social evils to which we have been hitherto indifferent. 

Take as anexample the problem of jails, penitentiaries and 
prisons. Many of these institutions are dark, damp, unclean, ill- 
ventilated, with little or no sunlight. Our states themselves pro- 
vide the conditions for breeding tuberculosis surely and rapidly. 
In many cases a short prison sentence for a minor crime means a 
sentence to death by tuberculosis. Sing Sing prison in New York 
has been over and over again declared by competent authorities 
to be a plague spot. A large proportion of jails and prisons 
throughout the United States are notoriously bad. If there are 
many prisoners who die of this disease, many more go free at the 
end of their term bearing in their systems the disease they have 
contracted. They go back to mingle with their friends and families 
in their homes and with their fellow citizens in public places. 
They are centers of contagion, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that many more innocent men die of tuberculosis traceable to the 
condition of our prisons than there are murderers executed on the 
gallows or in the electric chair. 

It is difficult to arouse public opinion on prisons. The idea per- 
sists that prisons ought to be unattractive, and that means to 
most people that they should be dungeons underground, damp 
and dark as they were in the Middle Ages. “If the criminal does 
not like them, let him keep out of them.” The truth is that the 
criminal thinks nothing about these conditions when committing 
acrime. Yet what if we citizens and tax-payers imprison a man 
for a minor crime where he catches a fatal disease as the result of 
our indifference and parsimony? What if we thus spread tuber- 
culosis throughout the community? Is it not folly, is it not 
cruelty, is it not nearly, if not quite acrime? In such things as 
these, ignorance is not bliss, it only saves men from a guilty con- 
science. Ignorance is misery sitting in darkness ; knowledge shows 
the way of escape. 
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Another illustration of the close relationship between the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign and effective dealing with other problems 
is found in our southern states. There, as everywhere, the mor- 
tality of the negro from tuberculosis is far in excess of that of the 
white man. This fact calls for earnest efforts to improve the 
housing and health conditions under which the colored people live 
and thus to aid them in escaping contagion and death. Such 
efforts should be made not only because of an altruisticregard for 
the welfare of the negroes of the South, but also for the protection 
and safety of the dominant white race. Booker Washington, 
with characteristic shrewdness and practical wisdom, has recently 
placed emphasis upon this latter phase of the health conditions of 
his race in these words: ‘The Negro servant has the keeping of 
the white child in its early years, the cooking and serving of food 
in the home and in the hotels, the laundering, the handling of 
stock, and various other positions of trust, and in so far as the 
lives of these people are weak, sickly, immoral, and physically un- 
clean, in just so far the life of the Southern white man is either 
poisoned or in danger of poisoning, both physically and morally. 
Thus a study and understanding of the black man in the South, 
the bettering of his conditions, becomes a matter of self-preserva- 
tion of the whole South, and better clothes, better food, and, 
above all, better education and better homes, are guarantees, not 
only of the safety of the Negro, but of the safety of the whiteman 
and his family.’’* 

These are only two of the many examples which might be cited 
to show how a better understanding of the causes of tuberculosis 
must broaden our outlook on other social questions. The problem 
of the tramp, a carrier of vermin and a disseminator of disease, 
must be vigorously dealt with to protect the health of the honest 
and industrious citizens. The slums with their lung blocks must 
be cleaned out, letting air and sunshine in to destroy the culture 
grounds of the tuberculosis germ. The housing problem must be 
treated not as local, but as touching the health and happiness of 
all the people of the state. Wherever people are living in dark 
rooms without fresh air, without free space for recreation and 











*The Outlook, December 10, 1910, p. 832. Attention is also called to chapter 3 on 
“Health and Housing of the Negro,” in W. D. Weatherford’s useful volume on Negro 
Life in the South, published by the Young Men's Christian Association Press, New 
York. 
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play, there tuberculosis is finding its victims. The conditions of 
factories must be improved, not as an act of charity or even of 
justice to the workers, but as a part of a rational, progressive, 
and effective campaign against the common danger, disease, and 
death. 

The anti-tuberculosis movement is becoming a great and bene- 
ficient influence for popular and social education. It is teaching 
to the individual the duty of preserving his own health and of 
guarding the health of his neighbor. It is teaching to the work- 
man his obligation to his fellow-workman. It is teaching to the 
employer his duty to his employee. It is helping to train the 
community into higherideals and better ways of working together 
toward the common welfare. It is calling forth the newer and 
the better patriotism. The day is near when the nation will de- 
clare: Not another cent for killing men, but millions for health 
and happiness. So out of this curse of tuberculosis is growing a 
» blessing, and in the contest against this anti-social disease we are 
learning better the social lesson of human brotherhood. 














Some Problems in Writing the History of 
American Slavery 


WiLitiaM THomaSs LAPRADE, 
Assistant Professor of History in Trinity College 

Of making many books on American slavery there does 
not seem to be any prospect of an end in the immediate future. 
And if much of the study which has been expended on it has not 
resulted in a weariness of flesh, this must be due to the perennial 
interest which seems to attach to the subject rather than to any 
useful conclusions which have resulted from such study. For in 
spite of all this work some of the most fundamental questions 
with regard to slavery in America still await authoritative an- 
swers. For example, the students of today are well nigh as un- 
able to give a definition of slavery as it actually existed in the 
United States as were the abolitionists and proslavery writers of 
the first half of the last century. Yet this definition would seem 
to be a matter of primary importance if we are to discuss intelli- 
gently the questions relating to slavery as a factor in our social 
and political development. If we do not know whatslavery was, 
how can we understand the part it played in those movements 
in our early national life out of which have grown some of the 
most serious problems which confront us today? 

Admitting its desirability, however, where shall we goin search 
of a definition of this kind? We are accustomed to use the word 
slavery as a general term to define acondition of servitude which, 
prior to its abolition, existed in a number of states of the Union. 
Probably there was sufficient similarity in the forms of negro 
bondage that existed in the several states to justify this general 
use of the term. But we ought not to forget that American sla- 
very was the product of no general legislation, but was rather a 
local institution, created and described by the laws of each com- 
munity in which it existed. The slavery in Maryland or Penn- 
sylvania was not of identical character with that in North Caro- 
lina or Louisiana. Before we can arrive at a definition of Ameri- 
can slavery generally applicable, therefore, we shall have to geta 
definition for each of the states in which it existed, and correlate 
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from these several definitions the characteristics common to all. 
If we should find that the slavery in any state differed so radically 
from that in the other states as to have few points in common 
and thus to shut the slavery in that state out of a general defini- 
tion, this fact itself would prove that we ought not to regard 
slavery as a national or even a sectional institution likely to be 
productive of the same results in every community in which it 
existed. Ifthe slaveryin Maryland was essentially different from 
that in South Carolina, might not its influence in the political 
and social development of these two states have varied according 
to the nature of the institution? Before we can know theextent 
to which slavery was a force in our early national life, therefore, 
or before we can appreciate fully the nature of the influence it had 
on our institutions, we must seek a definition of slavery for each 
of the states. 

Now we know that American slavery was the creature of the 
municipal laws of the several states in which it existed. But the 
statute book is not always a safe index to the laws which are 
enforced in a community, and the actual conditions of slavery 
rather than the theories in the statutes will form theconstituting 
elements in any useful definition. In other words, we shall have 
to go behind the legislative enactments and, in some cases, even 
back of the constructions placed on these statutes by the courts, 
if we are to find out what slavery actually was. Laws were 
often passed in times of excitement or supposed danger from slave 
insurrections which were ignored by the people after the dis- 
appearance of the circumstances which gave rise to them. The 
fact that the courts had given theirapproval tosuch statutes did 
not always cause the officials to prosecute offenders against them. 
Again, there were laws on the statute books which were logical 
accompainments of slavery, but which were only invoked by a 
minority of masters or by others when dealing with particular 
classes of slaves. Finally, in most communities extra-legal cus- 
toms grew up which became the rule in practice to such an extent 
that they ought not to be disregarded in an attempt to formu- 
late a definition to slavery. In order to ascertain what slavery 
was in any of the American states, therefore, we shall have to go 
behind the law books and ransack the records of everyday life, 
the newspapers, police reports, diaries, and other similar docu- 
ments of the time. 
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Before beginning this search, however, we ought to have a 
clear notion of the character of the things for which we are look- 
ing. A definition of slavery, if it is to be useful, ought not to be 
expressed in the form of abstract generalizations. Even when 
the law books contain such statements, they will not always 
help much toward the definition desired. In order to define sla- 
very for any state it will be necessary to collect all the laws per- 
taining to slaves in that community and to find out the extent 
to which each statute was enforced. Any extra-legal customs 
which were the rule in practice must also beconsidered. Thesum 
of these customs and enforced laws is the only definition of sla- 
very in any locality that is not open to question. 

Manifestly, in order to make them intelligible these laws and 
customs will have to be analyzed and classified according to some 
plan which will bring related items together in one series of 
generalizations. Such a plan might not be hard to devise if we 
were concerned with only one locality. The experience of pre- 
vious writers who have studied the history of slavery in a given 
state, however, will not be of material assistance. These writers 
have, for the most part, incorporated in their published works 
chapters on negro laws, but they have usually been content to 
catalogue rather than classify the provisions of the laws. More- 
over, where they have attempted to classify the terms of the laws, 
they have generally regarded their work as in itself an end and 
not as one of a series of contributions from which a definition 
of slavery valid for all the states might be derived. Because of 
this lack of perspective they have based their classification on 
some local points at issue or on asystem of chronology not gener- 
ally applicable. 

A scheme of classifying the terms of the laws regulating slaves 
which is intended to serve as a basis for comparing the conditions 
of slavery in the different states in which it existed, ought to have 
the two following characteristics. In the first place, it should be 
of such a nature that it would be as well adapted for describing 
the slavery in one state asin another: There should be nothing 
in it of the merely local or temporal. No category ought to 
find a place in such a scheme which would call for a group of pro- 
visions not necessary either explicitly or implicitly under any 
form of servitude. That is to say, the terms of the laws regulat- 
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ing slavery should be so classified that there would not beagroup 
for any state in which slavery existed which would not havea 
counterpart for all the other states. In the second place, how- 
ever, this scheme of classification ought to be of such a character 
that every reasonable provision of a law regulating slavery 
would fall logically into one of its categories. In other words, 
we are seeking a method of treatment which could be used in de- 
scribing the mildest form of bondage, but which would be equally 
serviceable for classifying the provisions of the harshest laws pass- 
ed by any of the southern states for regulating slavery. Such an 
outline must necessarily be constructed to fit the character of the 
institution to be described. With these considerations in view, 
let us inquire briefly concerning the nature of the method of treat- 
ment for which the laws regulating slavery in the American states 
seem to call. 

Every unfree status must involve twoparties. There can beno 
slave without a master. The provisions of the laws regulating 
slavery would thus seem to fall into two general classes: those 
which affect raore directly the master, and those which pertain 
chiefly to the slave. Of course the question for primary consider- 
ation in any attempt to get a definition of slavery is the nature 
of the property in the possession of which the law protected a 
master. Did he own the person of his slave or merely a right to 
his services? The chances are that in practically all of the states 
the property of slave-owners was of the latter character. That 
being so, we inquire next concerning the rights and privileges of 
authority over his slaves granted to the master to secure him in 
the possession of their services. We naturally expect to find in 
the laws provisions designed to afford the master proper security 
in this respect, and herein lies the basis of our first category in 
classifying the terms of the laws regulating slavery. We may 
reasonably assume that the privileges granted to a master to pro- 
tect him in his rights of ownership imposed on him in turn certain 
obligations toward his slave and perhaps also to the community 
in which he lived. We have, therefore, a second group in the pro- 
visions of the law which were designed to bind masters to these 
obligations. It is difficult to imagine any law regulating slavery 
and pertaining primarily to masters which did not either guaran- 
tee to them some privilege or right of authority over their slaves, 
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or impose on them some obligation or responsibility to the latter 
or to the community in which they lived. The task remaining 
for us, therefore, is to devise similar categories into which we 
may classify the provisions of the laws which primarily affected 
slaves. 

The privileges of authority over slaves granted to their mas- 
ters inevitably limited seriously the personal rights of the former, 
and to point out categorically these limitations would seem to be 
an essential part of the definition we are seeking. For exam- 
ple, a master, in order to secure the services of his slave, had a 
right to keep him on his premises and to exercise almost abso- 
lute control over his personal movements. This right of the mas- 
ter necessarily limited the freedom of a slave to go to and fro at 
will. Again, the right of a master to the services of his slave 
implied also the ownership of all the products of the labor of the 
latter. Since he had no legal means of obtaining property, this 
right of the master logically deprived a slave of the ability to 
hold property in his own name. And being without property 
rights, even in his own labor, it followed also that a slave could 
not make a lawfully binding contract. These examples serve to 
show the character both of the rights of a master and of the 
corresponding limitations which they placed on the liberty of a 
slave. But we ought to remember that, while the freedom of a 
slave was thus seriously limited, every such limitation had a 
definite basis in practices of the community which were, for the 
most part, crystalized into law, and a considerable residuum of 
personal rights remained in the possession oftheslave. The law, 
for instance, usually protected him from the cruelty of his master 
and also provided punishment for any other offender against his 
person. These rights of a slave to protection under the law nat- 
urally imposed on him in turn an obligation to conduct himself 
in an orderly manner as a member of the community. He was 
thus held responsible for his own misdeeds and, in that respect, 
was regarded as a free agent capable of acting for himself. Fin- 
ally, the servile relationship itself implied that a slave owed cer- 
tain things to his master. 

One scheme, then, of analyzing and classifying the provisions of 
the laws of any state regulating slavery is to consider categoric- 
ally first the rights and privileges of authority over a slave 
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granted to a master under the law in order to secure him in his 
ownership; secondly, to discussin the same manner the obligations 
and responsibilities assumed by a master in consequence of this 
ownership. These two groups would include every provision or 
implication of the law which concerned the master primarily. As 
regards the provisions pertaining more especially to slaves, the 
first group, according to this scheme, would consist of an enum- 
eration of the particulars in which the liberties of slaves were re- 
stricted as a consequence of the privileges of their masters. Fin- 
ally, there would be groups made up in turn of the rights which 
slaves retained as persons, and of their obligations to their mas- 
ters and to the community in which they lived. This scheme of 
analysis and classification can be used in describing the legal 
status of any unfree person. The mildest form of servitude estab- 
lished by law in any American community involved either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly legal provisions which it would seem to re- 
quire every category in this outline to distinguish and classify. 
On the other hand, the harshest form of slavery that existed in 
any state can be as adequately described on the basis of this same 
scheme. Furthermore, this plan or some similiar one must be 
adopted by those who undertake to describe the legal status of 
the slaves in the several states if their labors are to produce re- 
sults which will serve as a basis of comparison for getting a gen- 
eral notion of the nature of American slavery. 

The question arises, however, whether a defination of slavery 
obtained in this manner would serve any useful purpose. Would 
the students who expended the effort necessary to describe the 
legal status of slaves in the manner we have suggested, have in 
the end anything of value except theirlaborfor their pains? The 
answer to this question is that, if it is worth while to discuss sla- 
very as a factor in our ante bellum national life, itis worth while 
also to know the nature of the institution whose influence forms 
the subject of such discussions. It is not unjustifiable tosay that 
failure to obtain this knowledgeas a preliminary preparation for 
these discussions is liable to give rise to mistaken conclusions 
concerning the former subject. We have been accustomed to as- 
sume the existence in each of the slave-holding states of a form 
of bondage practically identical in character and, proceeding on 
this assumption, to discuss slavery as an influence in politics or a 
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factor in the economic life of the South; whereas a more logical 
method would seem to be to seek first adequate knowledge con- 
cerning the nature of the slavery which actually existed. In the 
light of this information we would be able to understand better 
the part it played in politics and in the social and economic move- 
ments of the time. Slavery may have been of so nearly the same 
character in each of the states in which it existed as to justify the 
assumption that it was likely to be productive of the same results 
in the development of all of those states. On the other hand, it 
is certainly possible that the slavery enforced under the laws of 
Maryland differed so radically from that in Alabama that it in- 
fluenced the life and institutions of the people in these states in an 
entirely different manner. At any rate, before we assume that it 
was not thus different we ought to compare the laws and cus- 
toms regulating slavery in Alabama with those for the same pur- 
pose in Maryland, and any conclusion with regard to slavery as 
a factor in the development of these states taken together that 
is not reached in the light of such a comparison is open to ques- 
tion. Ifthe statement is true for Alabama and Maryland, is it 
not also true for the entire group of slave-holding states? 

To sum up then, the first thesis of this article is that, before 
we undertake to ascertain the part played by slavery in our ante 
bellum national politics or social and economic development, we 
ought at least to make an effort to find out what slavery was. 
Since slavery was a creature of state laws and local customs, the 
only possible means of obtaining this information is to examine 
severally for each of the slave-holding states the statutes enacted 
for regulating slavery and to find out the extent to which each 
provision of such statutes was enforced. Again, if the informa- 
tion derived from the investigations made for the purpose of as- 
certaining the character of slavery in each of these states is to 
serve as a basis for correlating a definition of the institution ap- 
plicable to the entire group, the provisions of the laws in each 
case must be analyzed and classified according to a similar plan. 
Finally, the author submits in this article an outline of a scheme 
of analysis and classification which he has used in a discussion of 
the legal status* of the unfree negroes in the District of Columbia 
and which seems to him better adapted to serve as a common 








*To be published shortly by the Johns Hopkins Press. 
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plan of such studies than any hitherto used of which he has 
knowledge. 

Wherever slavery existed in the United States there were usu- 
ally provisions for manumission. Since the institution affected 
a particular race, manumission gave rise to a peculiar class of 
freedmen. These freedmen and their descendants were dealt with 
in the laws of the states, sometimes separately but more frequent- 
ly in one group, as free negroes. In some states, Pennsylvania 
for example, there were several gradations between slavery and 
freedom. Manifestly we can use the outline suggested above in 
describing the legal conditions under which any unfree classes 
lived in the community, but the free negroes present a different 
problem. As an accompanying by-product of slavery they ought 
to be considered in any adequate discussion of that subject. 
There attaches to them also, however, a wider interest. The 
resulting necessity of an increase in their numbers constituted a 
recognized objection to the abolition of slavery on the part of the 
inhabitants of the border states. The laws for the regulation of 
free negroes, therefore, ought to be considered in connection with 
the growth of anti-slavery sentiment in those localities, Further- 
more, these ante bellum free negroes were the forerunners of a 
much larger free colored population, which is an important object 
of present consideration in the southern states of today. And a 
knowledge of the methods used in dealing with this class when 
the states were untrammeled by the constitutional limitations 
which now exists may contribute something to the solution of 
the problems which confront us at present. 

The first question to be considered in a discussion of the laws 
regulating free negroes is the theory on which they were differen- 
tiated from free whites. Such statutes were not formulated ac- 
cording to the same principles in every locality. In the District 
of Columbia, for example, the local court would not permit the 
city councils to enforce by-laws discriminating against negroes 
‘“‘merely as such.” Only as a “clearly designated class” more 
likely than others “to disturb public peace or corrupt public 
morals” could the negroes in the national capital be differentiated 
under the law from their white fellow-citizens. But after we have 
ascertained the principles on which the laws regulating free 
negroes were based, we can easily classify the provisions of such 
laws and find out the reasons which were back of them. 














The Rockefeller Commission’s Campaign 
Against the Hookworm 


Wiiuiam H. Grasson, 
Professor of Economics in Trinity College 

The organized campaign on American soil for the eradication of 
hookworm disease began in the island of Porto Rico. At the 
close of the War with Spain, living conditions for the masses in 
that island were bad because of the war and of a failure to make 
crops. In August, 1899, while the military government was in 
control, a terrible cyclone visited the island. The loss of life was 
great, and there was a general condition of destitution among the 
poorer inhabitants. Dr. Bailey K. Ashford, of the Medical Corps 
of the United States Army, was placed in charge of a large field 
hospital to aid in caring for the sufferers. He was feeding many 
people who were said to be starving, but he did not find that they 
improved as he expected. Abundant food failed to produce any 
appreciable effect upon the prevalent anemia. Therefore, Dr. 
Ashford came to the conclusion that there existed some other 
cause not only for the condition of these patients but also forthat 
of the great number of anemics found throughout Porto Rico. 
After investigation of many cases, he was led to examine thefeces 
of the patients, found eggs present, and established the fact that 
the hookworm was the cause of the disease. 

Subsequently, Dr. Ashford returned to the United States where 
he made a survey of the available literature of this parasitic dis- 
ease. Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles, of the United States Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service, who had found that the 
hookworm occurred in the United States, was also engaged in the 
study of the same problem. His work was to result later in the 
establishment of the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission to combat 
the disease in the southern states. In themeantime, Dr. Ashford, 
in January, 1902, returned to Porto Rico and began with Dr. 
Walter W. King, of the Marine Hospital Service, a study of one 
hundred cases in the Tricoche Hospital at Ponce. With the more 
complete information thus obtained, an earnest effort was made 
to secure an appropriation for the study and treatment of anemia 
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in Porto Rico. In February, 1904, the legislature of Porto Rico 
appropriated $5,000, and the work was put in charge of a com- 
mission consisting of Drs. Ashford, King, and Gutierrez. 

The commission attacked its problem in the face of incredulity 
and with but few friends. It had a difficult situation to meet. 
A field hospital was established, a clinic regularly conducted, and 
thousands were treated. Recovery of health caused these persons 
to depart enthusiastic and to spread the good news. The cures 
made a tremendous impression. In five months the $5,000 was 
spent, 5,049 cases had been treated, and the commission withdrew 
to San Juan to prepare a report. In March, 1905, the legislature 
appropriated $15,000 to continue the work. Indifference and 
doubt had been overcome. The people of the island now realized 
that the anemia could be cured and came for treatment in immense 
numbers. Preventive work was also begun, and the patients 
were instructed how to keep their houses and surroundings clean 
and sanitary. 

The Porto Rican legislative assembly of 1906 gave striking 
recognition to the success achieved and to the need for further 
work by creating a permanent Porto Rico Anemia Commission 
and by appropriating $50,000 for its use. Atthis point Drs. Ash- 
ford and King returned to their military service, and Dr. Pedro 
Gutierrez Igaravidez became chairman of the new commission, 
with two Porto Rican physicians as his associates. Later a 
change was made in the law, and this work was placed under a 
bureau of the Department of Health, Charities, and Corrections of 
the island government. Dr. Gutierrez retained the directorship of 
the service and has continued its campaign against disease suc- 
cessfully. This has been done largely by means of dispensaries, of 
which about sixty were maintained at various points in theisland 
during 1909. At these dispensaries every sufferer may obtain a 
microscopic diagnosis, a free specific (thymol) for his disease, 
and printed matter and verbal explanation. Patients have been 
instructed how to take preventive measures against reinfection, 
and a beginning has been made in the imployment of sanitary in- 
spectors to visit the homes of the people. 

In the five years up to June 30, 1909, 249,688 patients were 
treated at a total expense of $154,191. There were 426 deaths. 
The reports indicate from forty to fifty per cent of completecures. 
Many were so greatly improved in condition that they failed to 
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return for treatment. In these cases a complets curecould not be 
established by microscopic examination. In November, 1910, 
Dr. Ashford stated that the number of persons officially treated 
in Porto Rico had reached 287,000. He estimated that at least 
30,000 had been privately treated, thus making a total of con- 
siderably over 300,000 in a population enumerated as 1,118,012 
in 1910.* Although more than one in four of the population have 
been treated, there remain many people in the remote mountain 
districts who have not yet been reached by the relief agencies.* 

The progress and success of this campaign in Porto Rico must 
have been full of suggestion and inspiration for those who were 
eager to combat the hookworm disease in the continental United 
States. In 1900 Dr. Charles W. Stiles had made a trip of investi- 
gation through the southern states. He saw thousands of cases, 
and predicted that large numbers of others would be found. For 
years Dr. Stiles carried on a campaign of publicity and agitation. 
He claimed that the shiftlessness and laziness of the so-called poor- 
white class in the South, as well as of many of the negroes, was 
due to anemia caused by this parasite. Maintaining the wide- 
spread prevalence of the disease in that section, he pointed to the 
tremendous economic loss presumably due to sickness, inefficiency, 
and premature deaths among the sufferers. Dr. Stiles also assert- 
ed that the poor physical condition of many southern cotton-mill 
operatives was caused by hookworm anemia rather than by the 
conditions of theiremployment. Philanthropicinterest was arous- 
ed, and, in October, 1909, Mr. John D. Rockefeller gave a million 
dollars for the prompt execution of measures for the eradication 
of the hookworm disease. The administration of this fund was 
placed in charge of a commission made up of a number of well 
known physicians, educators, and publicists, including Dr. Stiles 
and Mr. Wickliffe Rose, who became administrative secretary of 
the commission. 

The Rockefeller Hookworm Commission, as it was originally 
called, was at first the subject of many facetious articles and edi- 
torials in southern newspapers. Writers calculated the quantity 








*See Bulletin of the North Carolina Board of Health for December, 1910, page 14. 
*See ‘“Summary of a Ten Years’ Campaign Against Hookworm Disease in Porto 
Rico,” reprinted from The Journal of the American Medical Association, May 28, 
1910, Vol. LIV, pp. 1757-1761. Also see the Reports of the two Porto Rico Anemia Com- 
missions for 1905 and for the fiscal year 1906-1907, published at San Juan, Porto Rico. 
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of epsom salts and thymol which a million dollars would buy for 
use in dosing the southern people, and they pictured the agents of 
the commission travelling through the South to administer the 
doses. Gradually, however, the importance, the methods, and 
the beneficent possibilities of the commission’s work became 
better understood. The official name finally adopted for thecom- 
mission was The Rockefeller Sanitary Commission for the Eradi- 
cation of Hookworm Disease, with the short title Rockefeller 
Sanitary Commission. This name better describes the broad 
character of the task which the commission has undertaken, 
especially in the direction of the prevention of disease through the 
introduction of improved sanitary precautions and conveniences 
throughout the South. 

The Rockefeller Commission maintains its headquarters in the 
city of Washington. The year 1910 was largely occupied with 
problems of organization. Practical wisdom has been shown by 
the adoption of a plan of codperation with the health authorities 
already established in the several southern states. The commis- 
sion is now coéperating in Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Louisana. If applications are made from other states, they will 
be carefully considered. As to the methods of the commission in 
codperating with state authorities, the followingis a typical pro- 
cedure.* 

The Rockefeller Sanitary Commission makes an appropriation 
to the state board of health to be used in the eradication of hook- 
worm disease. The state board elects an executive officer, usually 
called assistant secretary or assistant commissioner, to direct the 
work which remains constantly under the board’s supervision. 
Thus the campaign is conducted under the authority of a branch 
of the state government and is, therefore, not open to the objection 
of being interference with local affairs by an outsideagency. The 
assistant secretary for the eradication of hookworm disease 
makes a survey of his state to determine the extent and the degree 
of the infection. He divides the state into districts, appointing 
physicians as inspectors to locate infected persons and to bring 
about their treatment. In all cases where itis possible, the actual 





*The writer is indebted to Mr. A. P. Bourland, of the administrative staff of the Rocke- 
feller Sanitary Commission, for information with regard to its method of procedure. 
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treatment is by the family physician. Various methods are used 
to provide for the care of the indigent. In no state, however, is 
is possible to employ a sufficient number of field workers to cover 
the whole state at oncc. 

Each inspector has four or five counties in which to operate. 
He takes each county separately, working with the codperation 
of the local physicians, visiting schools, examining and diagnosing 
cases of the disease, visiting and inspecting farms, locating the 
whereabouts of the disease, and instructing those suffering from it 
as to an immediate cure and future prevention. Every inspector 
must be a licensed physician, must give his entire time to the 
work, and accept no fees for his services. Free microscopic ex- 
aminations of the feces to detect the presence of the hookworm 
eggs are made by state boards of health. The inspectors may 
treat those who are too poor to employ a physician, but other- 
wise inspectors do not treat cases unless requested by the local 
physician. In this way, the effort is to make it possible for every 
citizen of a state to determine whether or not he or his family has 
the disease, to secure treatment, and to learn the means of pre- 
vention.* 

In order to prevent and stamp out the hookworm disease the 
Rockefeller Commission is seeking to bring about theconstruction 
and proper care of sanitary privies in the many localities where, 
in this respect, there has been little consideration for cleanliness 
and health. This preventive work may well have a far larger 
usefulness than that involved in the conquest of the hookworm 
disease. If successful, it will doubtless reduce the deathrate from 
typhoid fever which is high in the South, and will also diminish 
the amount of sickness and death resulting from other filth dis- 
eases. The Rockefeller Commission is really engaged in the broad 
and constructive task of making the South a healthier part of the 
country in which to live. 

For the purpose of awakening public interest, many sweeping 
statements have been made with regard to the prevalence of the 
hookworm disease in the southern states. Such statements have 
for their basis a rather limited amount of definite information. 
The Rockefeller Commission is in the period of organization. It 





*This last paragraph describes the work of inspectors substantially as given in the 
Virginia Health Bulletin of June, 1910. 
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has not as yet covered the ground sufficiently to make, with any 
degree of accuracy, a statement regarding the degree of infection 
in the states where it is coGperating. 

An example of the sort of evidence avaible as to the prevalence 
of hookworm disease in the South may be taken from North Caro- 
lina.” The State Board of Health has recently examined a total 
of 4,380 persons. These persons were not suspects but were taken 
at random from certain groups. The diagnosis was based on the 
microspic recognition of hookworm eggs in the excreta. All the 
examinations were made in the State Laboratory of Hygiene. 
The result of the examinations follows: 

Examined. Infected. 



















North Carolina college students...........-...ssssesseees 300 126 
North Carolina soldiers— 
iret Del nscssccisncesinstttnresansastaninanbtoondathe 372 139 
Second Regiment.........+. 366 213 
Third Regiment..... 73 24 
Naval Reserves... 218 63 
North Carolina orphans— 
Odd Fellows’ Orphanage 96 52 
Methodist Orphanage...........ssssecersessssssessceees 131 80 
Presbyterian Orphanage...............cccccccsscssseses 136 66 
Baptist Orphanage.............scscossssssssescssssseceees 394 142 
Negro Masonic Orphanage............00+ sssesesesees 108 13 
Schools— 
SRE 00.200 0cn0sssecscccoshentantabicceneqearnenonnensbiaabath 54 21 
Wayne COnnty....cccccccccssescosescrescotosbooscecnensacees 21 19 
Duplin County 19 13 
Wake County........ 119 32 
State Blind............ oe 45 24 
Newro A. nett Dh ccccsccsiserteicoesserentineciestesnegnas 93 15 
McDowell, Yancey, and Mitchell counties..... 1111 445 
Pender County High School.............ssseseseesees 126 93 
Ba kereville ...cccsccsccossscsssecsevonsesvesses cesscese 18 5 
State Deaf and Dumb......... ose eoscesece 226 113 
Hickory, Dr. Price..........0+ pees 56 9 
Negro, Sampson County...........6+ ove 15 7 
Mount Olive, Professor Spencer...........-s0se0+ 59 25 
Tho masville........q:ccsscsessscccenccccsocnsonssconcnceesenese 102 9 
Warsaw, Duplin County........csesseccceessereeees 82 60 
DASDG WE esses secesscsncsssonsonese ei eossscone 15 7 
Kings Mountain 25 12 
ye RR eee _ ae 4,380 
Total infected....... aS keeaiaibéceinahin 1,842 
Per cont inlsetedl....icessccecseqsocssconecsessnsovenanas 42 per cent 





*See Bulletin of the North Carolina Board of Health for December, 1910 (Hook 
worm Edition), pp. 45-47. 
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The North Carolina Board of Health also says that the disease 
has been found in 86 of the 98 counties of the state, and that the 
doctors of the state report having treated about 10,000 cases. 
In this state the Rockefeller Commission’s campaign is well or- 
ganized and is actively going forward. 

With regard to the results of the North Carolina investigations, 
the writer doubts whether there is warrant for saying that any 
particular fraction of the population of the state is infected. 
Among a population of 2,200,000 people, 4,380 cases give a very 
small percentage of examinations (about one-fifth of one per cent). 
Possibly the orphans, the soldiers of the national guard, the school 
children, and the inhabitants of McDowell, Yancey, and Mitchell 
counties come from either classes or sections where the infection is 
very much greater than is general throughout the state. Again 
itis worthy of notice that the infection is mild in many of the 
cases where it is found. Men capable of service in the state militia 
are hardly weaklings. What has been established definitely is 
that very many people all through the rural sections of the state 
are infected to some degree—probably in most instances not 
severely. To make this conservative statement is not to under- 
rate the value of the campaign against the hookworm disease. 
At this stage of the work we ought to have aclearcomprehension 
of the limited character of our present information as to the ex- 
tent and severity of infection. 

Perhaps, taking it broadly, the importance of the Rockefeller 
Commission’s work lies in the fact that it is an organized and 
aggressive campaign for better sanitation in the South. Thusa 
fight is being waged not against one but against many diseases. 
The success of the campaign must lessen the heavy burden of sick- 
ness, bring new vigor to great numbers of people, and accomplish 
the saving of thousands of lives. This new agency, created and 
endowed to forward the cause of human health and life, is still in 
its period of organization; there are as yet only limited achieve- 
ments to chronicle; but its directors seem to possess such a com- 
bination of scientific skill and practical wisdom as promises 
marked achievement for the future. 











The Letters of Lafcadio Hearn* 


Epwin Mins, 
Professor of English in the University of North Carolina 

A new volume of the letters of Lafcadio Hearn, following so 
closely upon the publication of two volumes in 1906, calls renewed 
attention to one of the most eccentric, most interesting, and, it 
may be said, greatest writers of the past quarter of a century. 
The volume is made up, for the most part, of letters written to 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, Professor of Japanese Literature in the 
Imperial University at Tokyo, during the years 1893 and 1894, 
when Hearn was teaching English literature in one of the govern- 
ment schools at Kumamoto. During this period the author was 
just beginning to realize the conflict between New and Old Japan. 
To his correspondent, who was naturally interested in the life 
and literature of feudal Japan, Hearn wrote freely of all the 
thoughts that were passing through his mind at this formative 
time in his, as well as in his adopted nation’s, life. There area 
few letters written in 1892 to another friend, W. B. Mason; and 
a more interesting little group of letters written to his wife just 
before his death in 1904—letters which reveal Hearn in the most 
favorable light as husband and father interested in every detail 
of the Japanese household, and as a citizen celebrating in true 
Japanese style the victories of Japan over Russia. 

On the whole, the present volume does not equal in interest 
those previously published, one reason being that in the latter 
there is a greater number and variety of correspondents and a 
consequent variety of moods and ideas. But the three volumes 
taken together contain the most significant body of literary 
correspondence that has appeared since the letters of Stevenson. 
Although I do not agree with the editor of these letters that they 
entitle the author to rank among the greatest letter-writers of 
all time, I find in them some of the same characteristics that con- 
stitute the charm of the letters of Cowper, Lamb, and FitzGerald. 





* The Japanese Letters of Lafcadio Hearn. Edited with an Introduction by Eliza- 
beth Bisland. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, Lx., 1910 468 pp. 
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Like many of these famous men Hearn found a sort of refuge in 
his letters that he found nowhere else. Through this medium 
only could he find ‘‘an adequate outlet for the crowding flood of 
emotions, observations, and reflections.’”” He was remarkably 
shy, and liked above all else the life of a recluse. Partly on 
account of his forbidding personal appearance, partly on account 
of the bohemian life he led for several years, and partly by reason 
of his desire to devote himself entirely to his literary work, he 
hated social life of any kind. He would disappear fram his best 
friends for months at a time; he would plead with them to let 
him alone. In a very self-revealing letter he wrote to someone 
who had invited him to a dinner in Tokyo: “Blessed be my 
enemies, and forever honored all them that hate me! But my 
friends!—ah! my friends! They speak so beautifully of my work; 
they believe in it; they say they want more of it,—and yet they 
would destroy it! .... And they speak of communion and con- 
verse and sympathy and friendship, all of which are indeed pre- 
cious things to others,—but mortally deadly to me,—representing 
the breaking-up of habits of industry and the sin of disobedience 
to the Holy Ghost.’”’ And then he adds, “I can afford friends only 
on paper,—I can occasionally write,—I can get letters that give 
me joy; but visiting is out of the possible.” 

Friends on paper he certainly had, and in his letters he gave 
them his inmost self. He who wrote and re-wrote hisessays and 
stories, polishing them with all the conscientiousness of a French 
stylist, poured out his soul with unpremediated art to his friends. 
Here for once he could say the thing he would, restrained neither 
by the conventions of polite society nor the demands of his art. 
There are many readers who have never been attracted by the 
subject matter of his books and who have been repelled by the 
subtlety and preciosity of his style, who will find in his corres- 
pondence a real human document,—the revelation of a very 
strange and even perverse personality with all his whims and 
fancies, his moods of despair and of rapture. We have the story 
of a life as romantic as Poe’s. We know thecircumstances of the 
composition of his books; we see him pass from the stage of an 
apprentice in writing to that of the master-workman; and in doing 
so, he gives hints of his methods and ideals. 
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One of the keenest pleasures in reading this correspondence is 
to find so many suggestive, and at times illuminating, bits of 
literary criticism. After one has read a good deal of formal and 
academic criticism, it is refreshing to read of the likes and dislikes 
of a man of genius but lately gone from us. Hearn shows the 
limitations of a man who has never lived “in the center,” who has 
never been thrown with men of his own calling. Frequently his 
judgment is nothing less than shocking, as in his exaggerated 
praise of Edith Thomas and Edwin Arnold, but there are passages 
on Walt Whitman and Kipling and Wordsworth—to mention 
only afew of the most important—that show at once acuteness of 
mind and felicity and strength of style. More significant still is 
his criticism of nineteenth century French literature. There is 
material in the letters for an extended study of the influence of 
French authors on his style, and at the same time there are 
characterizations of Hugo and Gautier, Balzac and Zola, Bourget 
and Loti, that go straight to the mark. Such criticism gives 
emphasis to his statement that he was three-fourths Latin; cer- 
tainly no other modern English writer has shown such intimate 
knowledge of French literature. 

Interesting as it might prove to develop some of the points 
already suggested, I have thought that it would be of more general 
interest to treat somewhat in detail Hearn’s conception of the 
problems of his time, and more especially those suggested by the 
contrast between the civilizations of the West and the East. 

He intended at one time to write an essay on the Abomination 
of Civilization. The materials for such an essay may be gathered 
from his letters as well as from many pages of his published 
writings. America, where he lived for twenty years, was especi- 
ally obnoxious to him as the embodiment of all that was mechan- 
ical and gross in modern civilization. New York was like a 
nightmare to him, the type of ‘‘those monstrous cities built up to 
heaven, and eternally sending their thunder to the smoke-blacked 
sky,—cities where we live by machinery.” Recalling hisexperience 
asa penniless boy just arrived from England, he shudders to 
think of “‘walking down a street between miles of houses two 
hundred feet high, with a roaring of traffic through them as of a 
torrent in a canyon.”’ Walled up to heaven in a world of mathe- 
matical mystery and machinery is such an industrial center, 

4 
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“whose blood is steam, whose nerves are steel,—devouring the 
weak, consuming the strong,—the machine in whose cog-work 
each man knows himself caught and doomed to whirl forever.” 

The typical product of such a world is the modern business 
man, the king of the earth, who “represents insatiate thirst of 
dominion, supreme intellectual aggressive capacity, faultless 
practical perceptivity, and the art of handling men exactly like 
pawns.” Thetyranny of the future must be that of Organization, 
“representing the supremely perfect mathematical unification of 
Law, Order, and System.”’ Corresponding to this industrial 
world is society with its deadly conventions. 

Such criticism of the existing order often drives men to social- 
ism, the utmost application of the principles of democracy; but 
Hearn had little sympathy with democracy or universal suffrage. 
His onslaught on modern civilization was due not to any sense 
of the inequalities of the social order, though he more than most 
men had felt the pinch of poverty and misery. He had none of 
Tolstoi’s prophetic zeal, nor did he cherish the Utopias of social- 
istic dreamers. The existing order was to him hateful because 
beauty was going out of modern life, and with that the childlike 
mind. ‘There are no ghosts, no angels and demons and Gods; 
all are dead. The world of electricity, steam, and mathematics 
is blank, cold, and void.” Civilization is stagnant; “there are 
none of those motions which stir below the vast surface... . 
none of the large sensations which made the Song of the past. 
The beauty is going out of human life —only tones, faint shades, 
faint ghostly thrills remain, betimes to ~~ake us remember that 
which has departed.” 

Hearn had, then, nothing of the desire to take part in the various 
movements—destructive and constructive—that tended to change 
the conditions of modern civilization. He simply desired to get 
away from it all, to find the places in the world that had not 
yielded to, or even felt the influence of, the modern spirit. It was 
very natural that one, who retained some dim memory of the 
Greek skies beneath which he was born, who cherished the melo- 
dies that his Greek mother had sung to him, who asa child in 
Wales had heard at first-hand some of the legends of the Celtic 
race, who had seen on the Thames the ships from China and 
listened to the tales of the Orient, should have had an instinctive 
craving for primitive peoples, and should have become an inveter- 
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ate collector of fragments of folk-lore and ancient songs. In Cin- 
cinnati, where he did newspaper-work for several years, he became 
interested in the negro songs and folk-stories. In New Orleans, 
from 1877 to 1888, he lived in the old French quarter of the city, 
collected Creole songs and legends, frequented a Chinese restau- 
rant, and studied Spanish that he might talk with the strange 
types of men who came from the tropics. Cable was not more 
sensitive to the charm of the picturesque old city. The gaunt, melan- 
choly, great houses where he lodged in ‘abandoned, crumbling 
apartments, still decorated with the tattered splendours of a 
prosperous past; .... the dim flower-hung courts, behind the 
blank, mouldering walls; the street-cries; the night-songs of 
wanderers—all the colorful, polyglot, half-tropical life of the town’”’ 
was a constant appeal to the romantic young writer. “I do not 
believe one could find anything more picturesque outside of Venice 
or Florence,” he says after describing one of the old New Orleans 
houses, with its silence, its perfume,.its romance. “It is better to 
live here in sackcloth and ashes than to own the whole State of 
Ohio,” he adds. Forthis enchanted City of Dreams is ‘‘a land of 
magical moons and of witches and of warlocks.” 

But all the while New Orleans was becoming more and more a 
modern American city. Hearn yearned for the tropics; especially 
when the Spanish ships came from the islands of the West Indies, did 
he become “hungry to see the quaint cities and to hear the san- 
dalled sentinels crying through the night .. . . just as they did 
two hundred yearsago.”” He would “weave fancies of palm-trees 
and ghostly reefs and tepid winds.’”’ He went to Martinique in 
1888, and as a result of his stay wrote one of his best books, 
Two Years in the French West Indies. In his later life, when 
Japan seemed to be losing her soul, Hearn sometimes felt that he 
made a mistake in not continuing to live in the tropics: “Ah! the 
tropics !—they still pull at my heart-strings. Goodness! my real 
field was there—in the Latin countries, in the West Indies and 
Spanish America; and my dream was to haunt the old crumbling 
Portuguese and Spanish cities, and steam up the Amazon and the 
Orinoco, and get romances nobody else could find.” 

And yet we cannot but be glad that fate decided otherwise; for 
when Hearn, who had for some time heard the call of the Orient 
and who more recently had read Percival Lowell’s Soul of the 
Far East, started for Japan in 1890, he entered upon the most 
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significant period of his life. He had once expressed the hope that 
he might become “a literary Columbus—to discover a Romantic 
America in some West Indian or North African or Oriental 
region.”’ This new world of romance and mystery and beauty was 
to be Japan—the Old Japan. He went there just at the psycho- 
logical moment, when Japan was at the most interesting period 
of her development, when her civilization was passing from a 
feudal state of society to a modern state, and when the attention 
of the West was being directed to the East asnever before. Hearn 
was preceded by many types of men—traders, teachers, scholars, 
artists, missionaries,—but it is safe to say that he is the oneliter- 
ary artist who was fitted by temperament and training to interpret 
certain picturesque phases of Eastern life. He had mastered his 
style; while his studiesin religion, philosophy, and folk-lore had all 
prepared him for his original work. From the publication of 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan in 1892 to that of Japan: An In- 
terpretation, the proofs of which he was reading when he died in 
1904, he was writing those essays and stories that were so deli- 
cate in their workmanship and so subtle in their interpretative 
power as to afford to a constantly increasing number of people a 
new intellectual thrill. 

This is not the place to speak of Hearn’s literary work. His 
originality in fusing into one compound three elements never 
before brought together—the austere dreams of India and the 
subtle beauty of Japan and the relentless science of Europe—has 
been strikingly set forth in an illuminating essay by Mr. Paul 
Elmer More.* It is only necessary to say that his letters are a 
helpful commentary on his creative work. 

We learn from them something of the joy that he had in dis- 
covering Old Japan, so far removed from the life of the open ports. 
He lived first in Matsue, where in one of the government schools 
he taught the boys to respect their own beautiful faith and the 
gods of their fathers. While he had come to Japan to “‘write up”’ 
the country, he became so interested in the people and saw so 
distinctly that it would take a long timeto understand them that 
he soon decided to identify himself with their life. He adopted their 
customs and married a Japanese woman, who made for him and 
their children a typical Japanese home; he worshiped in the 





*Shelburne Essays—Second Series. 
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temples, read and translated the literature, listened to the ballads 
recited on the streets, read thecompositions of his students, whom 
he stimulated to express their genuine opinions that he might the 
better have an insight into the life of the people. In a word, he 
became a patriotic Japanese citizen, rejoicing in every manifesta- 
tion of the national faith and ideals and doing all in his power to 
resist the invasion of the ‘‘Western barbarians.’’ He once said, 
“T love Japan better than any born Japanese.”’ 

He was perhaps never so happy as in those first years in the 
province of Izumo. Afterwards, when he was doing newspaper 
work in Kobé or teaching English literature in the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Tokyo, he was brought into contact with the New 
Japan and with the much hated foreign element. Even here he 
tried ‘‘to keep within fragments of the old atmosphere—that linger 
here and there, like those bands of morning-coloured mist which 
you have seen spanning Japanese pictures. Within these wreaths 
of the lifting mirage, all is Fairy-land still; and my home will 
always have its atmosphere of thousands of years ago, but in the 
raw lights outside, the changes are ugly and sad.” 

Such letters show his intolerance for the New Japan and his 
lack of sympathy for the increasing industrialism and materialism 
of the people. Tokyo was but another New York. The old men 
with their ideals of honor and loyalty were making way for 
“addle-pated young sports with bully-cocks and cigarettes and 
billiards on the brain.’’ Frock coats and loud neckties were sup- 
planting the picturesque costumes of other days. Hearn detested 
with ‘“‘unspeakable detestation the frank selfishness, the apathetic 
vanity, the vulgarscepticism of the New Japan.” ‘The people,” he 
says, “have lost the child-hearts that the Gods gave them, which 
were beautiful; and in place of them have something resembling 
apples of Sodom—full of bitterness and dust only.” 

Many passages might be cited that would be parallel to 
Burke’s lament for the passing away of chivalry in Europe. It 
was the irony of fate that the civilization from which Hearn had 
fled followed him to this new land. Even granting that Western 
civilization was best for the West, he believed that it was moral 
death to Japan. The whole case is pointedly and almost tragic- 
ally stated in a conversation that took place between him and a 
brilliant young student (pp. 315—317), the conclusion of the 
young man being: “‘We must have manufactures, commerce, banks, 
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stock-companies—we must do things in the Western way, since 
our future must be industrial and commercial .... We must 
forsake our Past, we must try to substitute law for morality.” 
“And I could say nothing,’”’ adds Hearn. 

Hearn not only resisted the commercial and educational ideas 
of the West, but he wrote strongly, and in his letters bitterly, 
against the attempt of missionaries to introduce Christianity into 
Japan. He was himself an agnostic, a follower of Herbert Spen- 
cer. He had little of the scientific spirit or method, and yet the 
romantic and poetic aspects of Evolution appealed to him strongly. 
There are many passages in his letters in which he expresses with 
rare beauty and penetration some of the larger generalizations of 
modern science. And the strange thing about this belief in Evolu- 
tion was his idea that the theory harmonized with the general 
ideas of Buddhism: ‘After all, we have reached no further than 
the unscientific but strangely inspired thinkers of India, with 
their ancient theory of cycles. Buddhism and Spencer before the 
Ultimate stand upon the same ground.” 

Because he himself had such strong leanings toward Buddhism 
and because he believed that the whole genius of the Japanese 
people made Buddhism their natural religion, he lamented on the 
one hand the growing indifference of the intellectual leaders to all 
religions and on the other the aggressive efforts of the West to 
introduce Christianity. His own intellectual objections to Chris- 
tianity had been partly due to his early Jesuit training, from the 
horrors of which he never recovered. He could not disassociate 
the Christian religion from all his “‘life’s experiences of hyprocrisy, 
and cruelty, and villainy—from conventional wickedness and con- 
ventional dreariness and ugliness and long faces and Jesuitry and 
infamous distortion of children’s brains.”’ “I know I am rabid,” 
he said in one of his characteristic confessions. “I can’t help it.”’ 
In his reaction against intolerance he was himself intolerant, do- 
ing injustice to some of the best men in the world. 

One cannot but compare the attitude of Hearn to Christian 
missions with that of Robert Louis Stevenson. About the time 
that the former went to Japan, the latter went to the South Seas. 
Stevenson went with the idea of staying but a short time, but so 
beneficial was the climate to his health and so fascinated was he 
by the primitive life and the magical scenery of the islands that 


he, too, stayed there till his death. After several years of cruising 
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among the islands, he settled in Samoa, lived the life of a feudal 
chief, surrounded by his loyal servants and beloved by native 
chiefs, some of whom in gratitude built the Road of the Loving 
Hearts. He, like Hearn, was at first prejuduced against the mis- 
sionaries, but the longer he lived there, the more he wasimpressed 
with the importance of their work. His address on “Missions 
in the South Seas” is one of the most significant utterances ever 
made on the subject, as discriminating and just as the words of 
Hearn were the opposite. One part of the address, however, gives 
expression to a point of view that some of the early missionaries 
in all countries failed to see. ‘The wiser missionaries,’’ he says, 
“are inclined to spare so far as it is possible native opinions and 
native habits of morality; to seek rather the points of agreement 
than the points of difference; to seek to proceed rather by confir- 
mation and extension thanbyiconoclasm . . . . It is the business 
of the missionary not to destroy, but to utilize the vast reservoir 
of moral power . . . . Thetrue art of the missionary is toexpand 
and to change and to fit that power to new ideas and to new 
possibilities of advancement.” 

The same lack of discrimination and balance of judgment may 
be seen when we compare Hearn with another of his contempo- 
raries, who likewise had heard “the Whisper that led beyond the 
sky-line where thestrangeroadsgodown.” Kipling wascharmed 
by the mysteries of child-like nations; his Jungle Books and stories 
and ballads suggest some of the most poetical phases of primitive 
legends and faiths. He too had been 

Away by the lands of the Japanee, 

Where the paper lanterns glow. 
In the presence of a Japanese idol at Kamakura he had felt the 
Soul of all the East about him. But his balance of mind was not 
destroyed thereby. The Lord God of his Fathers, whose blessings 
on England he prayed for in his most widely known poem, was 
the best manifestation of ‘the Soul that is not man’s soul.” The 
same sense of realities caused him to see the romance in theindus- 
trial civilization that Hearn despised. He was himself the answer 
to the prayer of M’Andrew that the Lord would send a man like 
Bobbie Burns to sing the Song of Steam. The romance of the 
Open Port—that strange blending of East and West—is depicted 
in many poems and stories. 
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While, then, such comparisons with his two saner and wiser 
contemporaries suggest the limitations of Hearn’s thought and 
even of style, they should not blind us to the originality and charm 
of his work or to the interest of his letters. No one man could see 
all the points of view in a complex situation like that involved in 
the meeting of East and West. That Hearn has presented some 
of the significant phases of this widening of the world’s horizons 
cannot be gainsaid. Time may attach still greater importance 
to his writings. When the reaction sets in against the extreme 
materialism of the present age, when China and Japan have passed 
through certain necessary stages in their progress, when the Ori- 
ent is seen from the standpoint not merely of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind but from that of the world as a whole and from that of 
history as a whole, then it may be the more apparent that Laf- 
cadio Hearn expressed in his writings certain shades of truth 
that have a perpetual interest to mankind. His vision of a 
United Orient bound into one strong alliance against a cruel 
Western civilization and of the triumph of the East was duobtless 
a vain one; but what the Orient, freed from European pressure and 
asserting her old Oriental soul again, will become no onecan say. 
To have divined some of the hidden things of that soul, to have 
interpreted some of the elusive mystery of her faith and some of 
the subtle beauty of her poetry, is no little contribution to the 
knowledge of the age in which he lived. 














Chronology and Metrical Tests* 


EDWARD Payson Morton, 
Professor of English in Wake Forest College 

In getting together material for other purposes, I have found 
that in the work of a number of poets we have sufficient knowl- 
edge both of chronology and of the details of versification to see 
how nearly changes of metrical habit arechronological. Although 
the chief inference I have been able to draw is that ‘‘Circumstan- 
ces alter cases,’’ its triteness should not disguise the importance 
of its caution—namely, that the failure of metrical tests to fix the 
chronology in some cases does not invalidate their conclusions in 
others; and conversely, that details which are of great service in 
one poet’s work may not apply at all to the work of other men. 

Inasmuch as most of us connect chronology and metrical tests 
with the name of Shakspere, I shall begin with him. The details 
of his versification which have been most carefully noted are five: 
run-on and endstopt lines, light and weak endings, feminine end- 
ings, and rhyme. Of these, rhyme is little used in his later plays; 
and light and weak endings appear first in Macbeth, and are found 
thereafter in gradually increasing numbers. Endstopt lines de- 
crease, but run-on lines and feminine endings increase. The evi- 
dence furnished by these tests coincides with other evidence for 
dating twenty-two of the plays; for six others it is not needed, 
because for them we have fairly explicit external evidence; for the 
remaining nine it is either inconclusive or imperfectly worked out, 
though in all cases it agrees with other indications of the period 
to which the plays belong. 

No other poet that I know of shows such steady and remark- 
able changes. Shakspere began with fewer run-on lines than Pope 
in his couplets—fewer than any other writer of blank verse I 
know of; and in his later plays he carried the use of feminine end- 
ings to practically the percentage adopted by 18th and 19th cen- 
tury writers of plays in blank verse, but some thirty percent be- 
yond that of most users of non-dramatic blank verse. Allof these 
changes in Shakspere’s versification—more run-on and fewer end- 





*For a detailed discussion of the figures quoted in this paper, the reader is referred to 
astudy of The Technique of English Non-dramatic Blank V~ ‘se, Chicago, 1910. 
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stopt lines, free use of feminine endings, disuse of rhyme, and con- 
siderable use of light and weak endings—are obviously in the 
direction of greater illusion of talk, of greater freedom for dramat- 
ic purposes. It will be recalled that Shakspere’s career as a dram- 
atist began before he was twenty-five and ended before he was 
fifty, and that the twenty-five years of his activity were also the 
very years during which the Elizabethan drama had both its 
sudden growth and its amazing fruitage. This fact—that Shak- 
spere’s work was coincident with the flourishing of the drama— 
means not merely that he had a part in the development of the 
drama and of blank verse: it means also that he had not, as the 
successors of Milton had, both a model and a warrant for his 
procedure, but was free, or obliged—whichever you choose—to 
experiment for himself. 

Of these tests which have been found important in the case of 
Shakspere, some are of no value for the work of later men, for in 
the work of the other poets we are to discuss, rhyme and light 
and weak endings are absolutely negligible. Their places, how- 
ever, are filled in part by unbroken lines (lines which have no in- 
ternal punctuation), and by unstressed endings (lines ending in 
words like ‘wilderness’, where the fifth metrical stress falls on a 
logically unstressed syllable). 

In a dozen pocts,* all of whom wrote a good deal of blank verse 
through a number of years, I can find no clear evidence of change 
of metrical habit. John Phillips, Akenside, Keats, and Swin- 
burne, however, do show the same change we found in Shakspere, 
an increase in the proportion of run-on lines. 

John Phillips, who published the Splendid Shilling in 1701, 
Blenheim in 1705, and Cyder in 1708, showed a tendency to in- 
crease the number of run-on lines, and to decrease the number of 
endstopt and unbroken lines. 

When Mark Akenside published his Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion in 1744, it had almost as many run-on lines as Paradise Lost, 
and even fewer endstopt lines. When Akenside revised it, the 
several cantos (which have various dates between 1757 and 
1770), showed only a very slight decrease in the proportions of 
endstopt and unbroken lines, but a steady increase in the number 
of run-on lines. 








*Glover, Mallet, Shenstone, Somerville, Thompson, Watts, Young, Cowper, Words- 
worth, Browning, and Tennyson. 
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Keats published Hyperion, a Fragment in September, 1819; in 
the next two or three months he wrote Hyperion, a Vision, in 
which he kept between sixty and seventy lines of the Fragment. 
In the Vision, the run-on lines exceed those of the Fragment by 
about five percent, the endstopt lines fall off about seven percent, 
the unbroken lines increase about six percent, and the feminine 
endings are barely morethan half asfrequent. If wedidnotknow 
from other sources the details of chronology just given, would 
it not seem as reasonable to suppose the Vision the earlier ver- 
sion as the later? 

Swinburne’s dramatic poems Atalanta and Erechtheus, striking- 
ly similar in general form, came a dozen years apart. In both 
poems the number of unbroken lines is large, and feminine end- 
ings are practically absent, but Erechtheus has twenty-five per- 
cent more run-on lines, eleven percent fewer endstopt lines, and 
only one-third as many feminine endings. In these dramatic 
poems, it may be remarke1, Swinburne was not all concerned to 
get an illusion of talk, bat did give to Erechtheus a rapidity of 
movement distinctly greater even than that of Atalanta. 

It is certainly interesting to note that the only poets whose verse 
I have examined who show any tangiblechange like that whichis 
obvious in Shakspere, should be these four relatively minor poets. 
It should be observed, also, that Phillips wrote very little verse 
and in a very brief time, as compared with Shakspere; that Aken- 
side revised his poem after more than a decade, during which he 
was not especially engaged in blank-verse composition; that 
Keats made his experiments in blank verse within a few months; 
and that Swinburne, who was more extreme even than Shak- 
spere, is most notable as a daring experimenter in long measures, 
extraordinary for their rapidity of movement. Along withthese 
differences between the four poets themselves, it should be borne 
in mind that all of these poems put together are inconsiderable in 
bulk when compared with Shakspere’s output. Obviously, there- 
fore, in discussing the validity of metrical tests as applied to chro- 
nology, we need to remember always that differences in the 
metrics of two or more poems by the same author may be due to 
many things besides mere sequence of date. 

In comparison with these men, the only poet whose work shows 
a marked stiffening of the metre is John Milton, although Words- 
worth, Browning, and Tennyson show signs of achangein this di- 
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rection. In the different Books of Paradise Lost the proportions 
of run-on and endstopt lines vary irregularly, although the run- 
on lines never fall to fifty percent, and the endstopt lines never 
rise to twenty percent. The relation between run-on and end- 
stop lines is not marked, except that Books I and II, which have 
five or six percent more run-on lines than ony other Book, have 
two percent fewer endstopt lines than the others. In Paradise 
Regained, which was published four years after Paradise Lost, 
the run-on lines fell fourteen per cent, while endstopt and un- 
broken lines, and feminine and unstressed endings increased in 
proportion. The figures for Samson Agonistes, which was pub- 
lished with Paradise Regained, carry all these changes somewhat 
farther, although it seems hardly fair to compareit with Milton’s 
other poems, since it is not epic but quasi-dramatic. 

In the work of Milton, then, who began Paradise Lost after he was 
fifty (the age at which Shakspere had practically ceased to write), 
we find in two poems of the same general nature a change of 
habit in five tangible details of versification, and we find this 
change confirmed by a third poem of somewhat different char- 
acter. It is sufficient just now to note the change, without spec- 
ulating upon its cause beyond pointing out that, as compared 
with the practice of other poets, the fifty-eight percent of run-on 
lines in Paradise Lost is a very high rate,—higher, for instance, 
than in any of Shakspere’s plays. If now we put alongside of 
these figures for Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained the figures 
for the 792 lines of blank verse in Comus, we find that that 
poem’s eighteen percent of endstopt lines would put it before 
Paradise Regained, but that its forty percent of run-on lines, its 
fifty-four percent of unbroken lines, its eight percent of feminine 
endings, and its thirteen percent of unstressed endings, would 
mark it as Milton’s latest poem, although we know that Comus 
was written in 1634, more than thirty years before the others. 
In just that fact, of course, lies the explanation: a gap of thirty 
years, during which Milton was busy with controversial writing, 
would of itself account for more puzzling facts than we find here. 

In the case of Wordsworth, who wrote the Prelude between 
1800 and 1805, and the Excursion between 1809 and 1813, the 
evidence is less conclusive than that for Milton. Even when we 
consider the similarity of theme and treatment, the figures for the 
metrics of the two poems are surprisingly alike, except that in 
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the different Books of the Prelude the proportions of run-on lines 
vary over twenty-five percent, but in the Excursion only five and 
a half percent. In Paradise Lost, on which Milton spent nine 
years, the proportions of run-on lines varied less than fifteen per- 
cent in the different Books; and in the [dylls of the King, which 
Tennyson was writing through fifty years, the run-on lines vary 
only seven percent. With only metrical data to guide us, might 
we not have reversed the order of Wordworth’s two poems, on 
the ground that the greater variety of the Prelude showed more 
flexibility? 

In Tennyson, if we count the Idy//s as forming one poem, I have 
examined the versification of nine poems, from Timbuctoo, writ- 
ten in 1827, to Balin and Balan, published in 1885, a space of 
nearly sixty years. A casual examination of Tennyson’s blank 
verse might lead one to think that he changed his practice very 
much as Milton did. For example, in Timbuctoo, in 1827, the 
percentage of run-on lines is fifty-eight; in the Lover’s Tale, in 
1828, it drops to fort;-two; in the Princess, in 1847, to forty; in 
Tithonus, Enoch Arden, and the Idylls, to about thirty-one or thir- 
ty-two. But, unhappily for such aninference, St. Simeon, in 1842, 
has only twenty-seven percent of run-on lines, and Ulysses, in the 
same year, has nearly forty-three percent; moreover, Lucretius, 
in 1868 (after Tithonus and Enoch Arden), has nearly forty-eight 
percent. Even in the Idylls the metrical details afford no indica- 
tion of chronology, except that the four earliest have slightly 
fewer run-on lines and more endstopt lines than the later ones. 
Timbuctoo, which is nearest Paradise Lost in its proportion of 
run-on and endstopt lines, is much more extreme than any of the 
others, except Lucretius, which is under three hundred lines in 
length. But, when we think merely of the range of mood and 
treatment in Timbuctoo, the Lover’s Tale, St. Simeon, Ulysses, 
the Princess, Tithonus, Enoch Arden, Lucretius, and the Idylls, 
it seems to me that it would be folly to look either for uniformity 
of versification or for anything else that would clearly indicate 
chronology. The flowing periods of Tithonus, for instance, give 
fifty-six per cent of unbroken lines as against the thirty-seven per- 
cent in Ulysses; but it may surprise some of us to find that 
Ulysses has nearly forty-three percent of run-on lines, and 
Tithonus only thirty-one and a half. Again, while the variation 
in run-on lines of the nine poems is over twenty-five percent— 
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from twenty-seven in St. Simeon ta fifty-eight in Timbuctoo—the 
Idylls, which cover fifty of the fifty-eight years, vary only seven 
percent, and their average of thirty-three and a half is nearest 
the general average of thirty-six. 

In the case of Tennyson, then, three things make aclear relation 
between metre and chronology unlikely: the variety of mood and 
treatment; the half century over which the poemsextend (of both 
of which I have already spoken); and the fact that Tennyson 
wrote in the 19th century in a verse-form which had been ex- 
ploited by Shakspere at the close of the 16th century, and by Mil- 
ton in the middle of the 17th. In their relation to acknowledged 
models, we must not forget, Shakspere and Tennyson are at op- 
posite poles. 

Aside from Tennyson, Browning is the only one of our poets 
who wrote much blank verse during halfacentury. In Browning, 
as in Tennyson, one could pick out Pauline, Paracelsus, Artemis 
Prologizes, Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Red Cotton Night 
Ceo Country, Imperante Augusto, and Development, and find a 
fairly steady drop from forty-six and forty-eight percent of run-on 
lines to twenty-five percent. But in between these poems are 
others with proportions of run-on lines that make the percentages 
jump up and down most disturbingly. In Browning, too, there- 
fore, metrical details and chronology bear no relation, except that 
about 1846 Browning practically stopped using feminine endings 
and, apparently in compensation, increased his unstressed end- 
ings considerably beyond the proportions used by any other poet 
I know of. But Browning’s use or avoidance of feminine endings 
would serve only to put a poem before or after 1846, and the pro- 
portions of unstressed endings fluctuate too much to help out 
materially the evidence afforded by the feminine endings. 

At the beginning of this paper I rehearsed some of the reasons 
for thinking metrical data valuable aids in determining the chro- 
nology of Shakspere’s plays. The usefulness of metrical tests in 
the work of Shakspereis determined by just the kind of thing which 
makes similar evidence in the case of Browning and Tennyson un- 
trustworthy—namely, precise and unquestionable external evi- 
dence. But even without external evidence we might,I think,reason- 
ably expect that in these later men the metrical details would proba- 
bly be of little help indating their poems. For, astheir work helps 
to show, blank verse is our staple English verse-form, not merely 
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for drama, but for epic, like Paradise Lost; for narrative, like the 
Lover’s Tale; for subtly intervolved reasoning and mood and 
point of view, like the Ring and the Book; for diary-like record of 
the growth of a mind, like the Pre/ude and the Excursion; for the 
expression of moods so different as that of Tithonus and that of 
Ulysses;—blank verse, I say, is our staple verse-form tor all these 
diverse subjects and moods, because it is our most nearly achro- 
matic medium, the one form we have which transmits, untouched 
and uncolored, all the shades of thought and feeling. It follows, 
therefore, that blank verse is so modified in its technical details by 
whatever type of sentence or mood its user happens to employ, 
that in poets like Browning and Tennyson, who, through a long 
period of years, wrote poems of great variety of mood and treat- 
ment, we should not look for marked change or development of 
metrical habit. In Shakspere, however, with all his range, the 
one fact that he was writing always plays, meant to be acted, 
gave his work enough unity and continuity of intention to make 
gradual consistent change of metrical treatment not only prob- 
able, but definite and measurable. 

Perhaps I may venture to add a caution: that short passages 
are not sufficient for comparison, since in short passages too 
many innocent-looking items may creep in and make trouble. 
For example, a student was much puzzled on finding that in one 
scene of As You Like It only twenty-eight percent of the lines were 
endstopt, as against over fifty per cent in another scene. The 
reason was that, although the two scenes were of about the same 
length, the first consisted of ten speeches of which four ended 
within the line, while the other had twenty-seven speeches of 
which but five ended within the line; so that a difference in the 
length of the speeches, in the liveliness of the dialogue, affected 
materially the details of the versification. Surely, no one would 
think of assigning the two scenes to different periods in Shak- 
spere’s work? 

If I am right in thinking short passages insufficient evidence, it 
naturally follows that I am sceptical about the usefulness of met- 
rical tests in deciding the distribution of scenes ina play upon 
which two or more men have collaborated. Too few poets have 
such unmistakable tricks of versification—note, please, that I am 
speaking only of versification—that it is safe to trust to such data 
in short passages. It may be prejudice, but I cheerfully confess 
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that I have been amazed at the effect of this fascinating game upon 
most of those who have played it. Similarly dangerous, it seems 
to me, is emphasis upon metrical tests in assigning the author- 
ship of anonymous Elizabethan plays or poems. 

If what has been said thus far has made it clear that metrical 
tests need to be applied with caution in determining the chronol- 
ogy or authorship of poems in blank verse, it will beeasy to show 
that the need is even more obvious when we are considering 
poems in the heroic couplet. Though my evidence is far from ex- 
haustive, it is positive and is all in one direction. Happily I need 
to give figures only for run-on lines, since in the couplet the pro- 
portions of endstopt and unbroken lines correspond to the pro- 
portions of run-on lines with surprising uniformity. 

In Dryden’s satire Absalom and Achitophel, the percentage of 
run-on lines is eight and a half; in Palamon and Arcite, a narra- 
tive, it rises only to eleven and seven-tenths. 

In Pope’s Essay on Criticism, Windsor Forest, Iliad I, and the 
Essay on Man, the percentages are respectively seven and a half, 
eight and a half, ten and a third, and six and three-fourths—not 
much variation either between epigrammatic verse of widely differ- 
ent dates, or between epigram and narrative. 

In Chamberlayne’s long romantic narrative Pharonnida, the 
percentage of run-on lines is a fraction over sixty-nine; in his Eng- 
land’s Jubilee, a short, sententious poem, it falls below fifty-five— 
a drop of fifteen percent, to be sure, but not very great as com- 
pared with some of the differences we found in blank verse. 

In Keat’s Endymion the percentage is forty-seven; inhis Lamia 
it is thirty-two and a half—another drop of fifteen percent, which 
is due, as we happen to know, to the fact that Keats had in the 
interval been studying Dryden. 

The first two of these men, it will be observed, wrote what is 
known as the ‘strict’ couplet, while the last two used the ‘loose’ 
form, in which the run-on lines are even more numerous than in 
blank verse. Nevertheless, these last two, in their shift from ro- 
mantic narrative to a noticeably more formal style, do not show 
an amount of metrical change that corresponds to the difference 
either of mood or of treatment. The reason is a simple one, 
namely, that the heroic couplet, as compared with blank verse, 
tends to a remarkable uniformity in the details of its versifica- 
tion. For example, the percentage of run-on lines in Dryden aver- 
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ages ten and three-fourths, in Pope, eight; in Chaucer, thirteen 
and one-fourth; in Waller, fifteen and three-fourths ; andin Browne 
of Tavistock, eighteen and seven-tenths. Obviously, these figures 
afford no accurate measure of the different effects produced by 
these poets: Pope and Chaucer, for instance, are not so alike in 
the flow of their lines as these figures would suggest. 

Chaucer, like Shakspere, has left us somewhat in the dark as to 
the order in which he wrote much of his work. It may be in- 
teresting therefore, to see what indications may be found in his 
versification. (I may say at once that I know nothing about 
Chaucer’s chronology or about the current views on the subject, 
except that they are warmly debated.) In Skeat’s big edition of 
the Canterbury Tales, there are sixteen Tales, and twenty-four 
Prologues, Epilogues, and Links in the heroic couplet—a total of 
13,680 lines. If we omit, as being too short, the Cook’s Tale, 
which has but fifty-eight lines, and all of the Prologues but the 
Wife’s and the introductory one, we have left seventeen parts, 
containing 11,310 lines. These seventeen parts show a variation 
in run-on lines of only ten and a half percent, as the following list 
will show. If, instead of the total number of run-on lines, we 
take as a basis the percentage of run-on second lines only (which 
serves roughly as a measure of the extent to which Chaucer ig- 
nored the couplet in his sentence-structure), the uniformity of the 
versification is still more remarkable—so much so, thaf if these 
details correspond at all with any established or conjectured chro- 
nology, I should look upon the fact as an interesting coincidence, 
but as of very little value indeed in confirming a theory. 


No. of Percentage Percentage 
Lines. Tale. of run-on lines. Tale. of run-on 2d lines. 
iy OE SE 7.84 408 Wife’s Tale ................. 7.84 
BG, BOWE ncnctneantitonsrcncee 8.41 SS 7.92 
586 Somnour’s................. 10.57 nen 9.32 
858 Prologue............ ........ 10.95 eee 9.82 
| ee a 11.46 586 Somnour’s............ ...... 9.88 
626 Nonnes Preest’s.......... 11.66 928 Canon’s Yeoman’s... .. 9.90 
eg Se 11.67 FS 10.18 
640 Pardoner’s................. 111.71 626 Nonnes Preest’s.......... 10.22 
928 Canon’s Yeoman’s.....12.70 640 Pardoner’s.................. 10.30 
856 Wife’s Prologue.......... 13.55 856 Wife’s Prologue.......... 10.98 
2250 Knight’s..................---13.90 286 Phisicien’s................... 12.00 


258 Manciple’s.................. 13.95 896 Franklin’s................... 12.04 
5 
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1174 Merchant’s 
286 Phisicien’s 
434 Shipman’s 
896 Franklin’s 
672 Squier’s 


11,310 


258 Manciple’s ........ .........12.40 
434 Shipman’s 

1174 Merchant’s ................. 12.76 
et Re 13.06 
672 Squier’s 


11,310 
































Senator Bagby of Alabama 


James G. RANDALL, 
Instructor in History in Syracuse University 

Looked at as a stage in the slavery controversy, the period be- 
ginning with the struggle over the annexation of Texas, extending 
through the Mexican war, and culminating in the compromise of 
1850, has a definite and well marked unity. In the field of con- 
gressional debate the most obvious characteristic of the period is 
the persistent dominance of one issue—that of the territorial ex- 
tension of slavery. A sectional contest of peculiar sharpness was 
waged over the admission of Texas, and the outcome was taken 
as a substantial victory for the South. Then widespread indig- 
nation was also aroused against the “war of conquest” which 
naturally followed and which, it seemed, was being conducted by 
the national administration with a view to increasing the terri- 
tory available for southern control. Whatever the particular 
problem, the same question constantly reappeared in thenational 
counsels—shall new slave territory be added, or shall a bound be 
set to limit the growth of an exclusively southern institution ? 

To understand the period aright, we should remember it as one 
of comparative moderation. Its climax was not the civil war, 
but the compromise of 1850. The prevailing note was not the 
ringing popular appeal of the secessionist agitator, but the quiet 
counsel of the peace-maker. Yancey, the firery orator of disunion, 
was discredited and cried down even in Alabama, while Henry 
Clay, the mediator between the sections, had still enough influence 
to write into law the provisions of a great truce. Theaggressive 
leadership of the “lower South”, whose ascendency has been made 
familiar to us through the admirable essays of William Garrot 
Brown, had indeed proceeded far enough to swing great issues of 
national policy, but it had not yet reached the desperation of its 
“final struggle in the Union,” nor had it raised the standard of 
forcible secession. Moderation gained, for the time, a notable 
triumph, and the necessity of choosing between slavery and the 
Union seemed to have been averted,—it was at least delayed. 
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For a closer insight into some of the details of this period ot 
controversy we may examine the congressional career of one of 
the contestants, Senator Arthur Pendleton Bagby, of Alabama. 
Bagby was not a man to be singled out by historians. In the 
great conflict which evoked the talents of so many leaders, he 
was a comparatively unimportant figure. But a study of hiscareer 
has interest, chiefly for two reasons. It offers, in the first place, 
the opportunity for another view of national questions through 
the eyes of a southern Democrat devoted to the Union, yet more 
jealous for the preservation of the peculiar institutions of his 
people. And, further, it has the value which belongs to the con- 
templation of a character which barely escaped greatness. Bagby 
had many of the elements of true greatness, and, had his policy 
been firmer, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that he might 
have ranked with Calhoun or Webster. In the following pages 
the chief phases of his career in national politics will be examined, 
and such an inquiry, it is hoped, though of restricted scope, will 
be seen to bear a direct relation to the broad currents of our 
national history. 

In training and political experience Bagby was well equipped.* 
After securing a liberal and a legal education in his native state, 
Virginia, he moved in 1818 to Alabama territory at a time when 
the energy and brains of the Old Dominion were contributing so 
largely to the development of the southwest. He settled at Clai- 
borne, and so rapid was his rise in the legal profession that within 
two years he was elected to the legislature and thus served in 
the first assembly of the state of Alabama. His prominencein the 
growing Democratic party advanced him to the speakership of the 
House, and in 1837 to the governorship. His re-election as gov- 
ernor in 1839 without significant opposition is indication of the 
good will with which his administration was viewed. From this 
high station he stepped at once to the position of United States 
senator, and continued in this office from 1841 to 1848, when he 
resigned to accept an appointment under President Polk as minis- 
ter to Russia. Fortune seemed to favor the development of a 
brilliant career. During the whole period of his congressional 
service the southern Democratic influence was dominant in the 





*wm. Garrett, Public Men in Alabama, pp. 20S—208; Biogr. Cong. Directory, H. 
Doc. serial 4539. No. 100 p. 370. 
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Washington government. This situation gave Bagby the char- 
acter of an administration Democrat, a fact which would seem to 
explain his attitude on all the essential issues which arose during 
the term of his senatorship. 

As to personality Bagby’s endowments were the highest. He 
is described as a man whose commanding appearance and elo- 
quence produced a lasting impression, while his generous and 
courteous impulses distinguished him as the best type of the 
southern gentleman. His magnanimous manner was perhaps 
best shown in the treatment accorded his critics and opponents, 
toward whom he always maintained an attitude of the greatest 
generosity. The wonder is, in fact, that a man of such ability 
and personal dignity should have remained not only a secondary 
statesman, but practically an unmarked figure in American his- 
tory. On such asubject, however, speculation is likely to be 
futile, but the incidents presented in thissketch may besuggestive. 

First of all, Bagby’s relations with the Democrats of Alabama 
have a value in estimating his career. His popularity and grace 
of manner seem to have won him general favor while he was 
governor, but his previous course not only aroused a general dis- 
satisfaction among Democrats, but at times occasioned serious 
personal disputes. One of his most violent opponents was John 
Morrissette, a Democrat of considerable local influence because of 
his wealth and long period of service in the legislature. Ina 
public letter written by Morrissette in October 1836 we find a 
bitter attack upon Bagby, in which it is evident that the edge of 
political opposition had been sharpened by personalhatred.* The 
writer referred sarcastically to the “versatility” of Mr. Bagby in 
politics,—“‘at one time opposed to General Jackson, and then in 
his favor; abusing Mr. Van Buren, and then supporting him; de- 
claring in favor of the United States Bank, and then denouncing 
its unconstitutionality ; pledging himself not to vote for the Hon. 
William R. King for the Senate, in order to gain thesupport of the 
Nullifiers, and then violating the pledge.” Making all due allow- 
ance for the effect of prejudice, we may catch in this criticism a 
fair indication of the real weakness of Bagby’s statesmanship. In 
a wider field of activity, the same uncertainty and equivocation 
kept him from the high place for which his abilities fitted him, and 





*Garrett, Public Men in Alabama, p. 307. 
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caused him tolose the support of the men of his state whose minds 
were determined as to their interests. This wavering attitude 
was, to a certain extent, due to a sense of fairness, an ability to 
see both sides of a question; this quality, however, was rather a dis- 
advantage in the eyes of men who were looking for aggressive 
leadership. Evenin an age when compromise was in the air, 
Bagby’s temper and disposition was too moderate, just as the 
temper of Yancey, with whom Bagby seems to have had little to 
do, was at this time considered too extreme. 

Turning to national politics we may notice first Bagby’s atti- 
tude regarding the admission of Texas, a question in which all 
the essential difficulties of the sectional controversy came to the 
surface. Seldom in our history have the American people, usually 
apathetic with regard to proceedings in Congress, followed so 
eagerly the developments at Washington. When the treaty of 
annexation secretly negotiated by Tyler was rejected in the 
senate, southern indignation was unbounded, and itcontinued so 
until the adoption of the joint resolution admitting Texas in 
1845. On this vital question Bagby’s position wavered. Welook 
in vain through his speeches and votes for indications of astrong, 
cansistent policy, such as we find in Webster, with his firm decla- 
rations against the aquisition of slave territory; or in Barnwell 
Rhett, with his allusions to the danger of disunion and his bold 
insistence on the maintenance of the balance of power between 
the sections. Nor do we find in Bagby the fighting conscience of 
a Benton, in whom a real friendship for Texas and an interest in 
the development of the southwest struggled against high ideals of 
principle which impelled opposition to the “intrigues” and the 
“speculative schemes” of the Tyler administration. From the 
first he favored annexation, but his support was lukewarm and 
partial. As an administration Democrat, ready to express confi- 
dence in the executive, he voted with the losing sidein favor of the 
treaty negotiated under the direction of Tyler and Calhoun. Yet 
his support took the form of voting rather than of free participa- 
tion in the debates. After the rejection of the treaty came a 
presidential election in which the Texan question and the closely 
related controversy regarding Oregon were the popular issues. 
The election of Polk by a fair majority was interpreted by Presi- 
dent Tyler as a mandate of the people calling for immediate 
annexation. In his annual message he stated that it was “the 
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will of both the people and the states that Texas shall be annexed 
to the Union promptly and immediately.”"* Accordingly, a joint 
resolution was introduced in the House in January, 1845, which 
provided for the admission of Texas in the ordinarymanner of proce- 
dure. Tomakethis measure valid a majority votein both houses of 
Congress would have been sufficient, and thus the difficulty en- 
countered in the case of the treaty, which required a two-thirds 
majority of the senate, would have been obviated. When the 
resolution reached the senate an amendment was offered by Sena- 
tor Walker, which permitted the President to negotitate a treaty 
of annexation in lieu of submitting the joint resolution of Con- 
gress to the vote of the people of Texas. 

Senator Bagby delivered a rather aimless speech on the joint 
resolution.t| Though favoring the proposition as amended, he 
devoted most of his remarks to incidental objections. Intheform 
originally submitted by the House the proposition appeared to 
him to be “‘unconstitutional,” since by mere legislation Congress 
had not the power “to admit foreign states into this confederacy.” 
He expressed regret that difficult constitutional questions must 
bow to the verdict of a presidential election. Such issues should 
be determined, not by the ballot box, but by the thoughtful 
deliberation of trained and prudent legislators. In general his 
conclusion was that Texas should be admitted in the manner 
provided by the Walker amendment, and on condition that this 
amendment should be attached he agreed to vote for the resolu- 
tion. 
| This qualified support of the congressional plan of annexation 
svems to have been interpreted by many of the Democrats of the 
South as a base defection from their most cherished cause. Bag- 
by’s fellow-Democrats of Alabama made such a seriouscomplaint 
that he found it necessary to issue a public statement to justify 
his conduct in the eyes of the people of Alabama, and to direct a 
circular letter to the members of the general assembly of the state. 
His feelings may be inferred from the following outburst quoted 
from his private correspondence: ‘Never in the history of this 
country has any public man been subjected to such an ordeal as I 





*Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, vol. iv, p. 345. (Date of the 
message, December 3, 1844.) 


tCong. Globe, Feb. 26, 1845; 28 Cong. 2 sess. p. 351. 
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have, by being charged with hostility to a measure (the annexa- 
tion of Texas) which I could have defeated at any moment by 
barely saying No, but which I actually saved from defeat—as I 
flatter myself I shall be able to satisfy all impartial men.” * 

But the opposition was not confined to Alabama. While the 
matter was still pending in Congress, the Richmond, Virginia, 
Enquirer published a trenchant editorial attack upon Senator 
Bagby. ‘To the surprise of a great many,” so the article ran, 
“Bagby of Alabama spoke tonight against the House resolution 
as unconstitutional. Such bursts of triumph as the Whigs sent 
forth in the hotels and streets you can hardly imagine, nor the 
full extent of the denunciation of the Democrats who proclaimed 
him as a traitorous deserter. Texas was considered lost.’ + 

This attack was met by Senator Bagby in a rather exceptional 
way. He rose to ask the indulgence of the senate for a personal 
explanation.t| He would vindicate his reputation against the 
unwarranted slander of prowling newspaper reporters who in- 
fested the capital. The charge of traitorous defection and faith- 
lessness to promise was wholly unfair, and to make his position 
regarding Texas clear he would reaffirm that he had all along 
intended to vote for the House resolution only on condition that 
the amendment of Senator Walker be attached. This incident of 
the attack and vindication proved nothing discreditable as to the 
character of Senator Bagby, yet it shows the unfortunate popular 
effect produced by a speech which, however justifiable in its 
essential conclusions, was nevertheless too weak and non-com- 
mittal to make a favorable impression. 

In the sequel Bagby’s attitude toward Texas and the general 
territorial question was in close conformity to the prevailing 
opinions of southern Democrats. The joint resolution with its 
senate amendment was enacted into law, and, accepting the pre- 
scribed conditions, Texas applied the following December for final 
admission. Speaking on the question of admitting Texas without 
restriction as to slavery, Bagby declared, in words that might 
have been uttered by Calhoun or Rhett, that Congress had “‘no 





*Letter of Senator Bagby to William Garrett, of Tuskaloosa, Ala., Oct. 7, 1845. Gar- 
rett, Public Men in Alabama, p. 208. 


tRichmond Enquirer, Mar. 2, 1845. 
tCong. Globe, 28 Cong. 2 sess. p. 388. 
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more power to prohibit slavery on one or another side of a given 
line than to interdict the action of spinning jennies or the steam 
engine.” * States in entering this union, he maintained, came in 
on terms of equality with the original states, and the citizens so 
admitted were entitled to all the rights of property that attached 
to them as citizens of the United States. He favored pursuing 
toward Texas that same course which would be pursued with 
any other members of “‘this great confederacy of states.” 

On the sectional issues of the Mexican war Bagby took an active 
though not a leading part. His attitude as an administration 
Democrat appeared in his enthusiastic support of the “three mil- 
lion bill,” a measure brought up from the House, providing an 
appropriation, not to exceed $3,000,000, to be used at the dis- 
cretion of the President in bringing the existing war with Mexico 
to a speedy and honorable conclusion. It was understood that 
the money would be used to obtain a treaty ceding a consider- 
able amount of territory. The bill naturally called forth a general 
discussion in which the war with Mexico, and its resulting prob- 
lems were elaborately debated. 

Bagby’s speech on this bill, delivered in the senate February 15, 
1847, is reported at great length in the appendix of the Congres- 
sional Globe, though in its actual delivery it was doubtless more 
condensed.} His remarks were intended as a vindication of the 
Mexican war, and incidentally a declaration of the southern atti- 
tude on the slavery question. He professed his sympathy for a 
bill to defray extraordinary expenses to be incurred in concluding 
the war, just as he had favored every measure for properly pro- 
moting the conflict. How, he would ask, could senators vote 
men and money to carry on the war, and at the same time de- 
nounce it as unconstitutional, unjust, and unholy in its origin 
and objects? To his mind no further justification of the conflict 
was needed than a mere reference to its cause—the annexation of 
Texas. The war could only have been avoided by abandoning 
our hold upon Texas and allowing Mexico’s claim extending to 
the Sabine river,—hence any denunciation of the conflict as a 
“presidential war’’ or a contest of “territorial aggression’ was 
entirely unfounded. As to the fear lest the disposition of the 





*Cong. Globe, Dec. 22, 1845; 29 Cong. 1 sess. p" 92. 
tCong. Globe, 29 Cong. 2 sess. pp. 423-424; also, Appendix, p. 399. 
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acquired territory might present insoluble difficulties or involve 
powers transcending the capacity of the national government, 
Bagby took the practical point of view, and cast aside these ob- 
jections with the remark that our government was not a “big, 
awkward, goodnatured sort of thing, utterly destitute of the 
faculties indispensable to its efficiency.”” The government was, 
then, in his opinion amply capable of taking care of the territory, 
once it was acquired. 

A strong disunion flavor may be traced in Bagby’s words when 
treating of the relation of the “three million bill’ to slavery. If, 
he declared, the principle should prevail that no more territory 
should be acquired lest southern institutions should thereby be 
extended, he would say “away with the Union’’; for “unless he 
could have the Union with the institutions which he desired, he 
would not have it at all.” Any compromise on this subject he 
would regard as unfortunate, since the rights of the South had 
suffered from the various compromises which had been struck in 
previous years. These remarks were uttered three years before 
the compromise of 1850,—they should hardly be taken as an in- 
dication of the attitude which Bagby would have assumed had he 
been in the senate when this great truce between the sections was 
concluded. It is likely that Bagby, in spite of his professed dis- 
like of compromise, would have been satisfied with the liberal 
concessions made to the South for the sake of securing internal 
peace. 

The speech just quoted may be thought of as an avowal of 
disunion sentiment, or, looked at from another angle, it may be 
regarded as merely an outburst of the southerner’s intense feeling 
of local patriotism. At any rate, we should avoid placing too 
much emphasis upon occasional expressions in the heat of debate. 
In thecase of Bagby, threats of ultimate disunion were exceptional, 
and were always uttered with reluctance, not with the defiant 
eagerness of the “‘fire-eater.””. For one expression of willingness 
to adopt secession as a last resort, twenty instances may be found 
showing genuine Union sympathies. Let the following incident 
serve as an example of this more typical feeling. In January of 
1844, Senator Bates, of Massachusetts, had presented to the 

enate a resolution adopted by the legislature of his state propos- 
ing an amendment of the constitution which would do away with 
the existing plan of slave representation. Bagby spoke in 
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opposition to the resolutions when first presented, and a month 
later he brought before the senate a series of counter resolutions 
from the Alabama legislature.* The general assembly of his state, 
explained Bagby, would in no event give countenance to such a 
proposal, since it would mean the striking out of one of the terms 
on which the Union was founded. The legislature had therefore 
instructed the Alabama senators and representatives to exert 
their utmost effort against the suggested amendment. That this 
resolution and instruction represented the prevailing sympathies 
of the people of Alabama can hardly be doubted, and it was so 
interpreted by Bagby. He was glad, he said, to introduce these 
resolutions of protest, because they showed the attachment of 
his state to the Union. Throughout the period we are consider- 
ing such sentiment prevailed, and the few secessionist agitators, 
as, forinstance, Yancey, who resigned his seat in Congressin 1846, 
were generally discredited among the people of the South. 

We have considered Bagby’s position on matters of specific 
policy in the struggle over the extension of slavery. Our atten- 
tion now turns to a more general expression of his views on the 
same problem. While the Mexican war was still in progress he 
introduced, on January 27, 1848, a series of resolutions which, so 
far as their content is concerned, would seem to have merited 
considerable attention both in Congress and throughout thecoun- 
try.t Thr resolutions read as follows: 

Resolved, that Congress has no constitutional power to abolish or to 
prohibit slavery in any state or territory in this Union. 

Resolved, that conquest is a legitimate means of acquiring territory 
and is so recognized by the laws and the universal practice of civilized 
nations. 

Resolved, that if territory is hereafter acquired by the United States 
either by treaty or conquest, it shall not be competent for the treaty 
making power of Congress to exclude slavery from such territory either 
by treaty stipulation or by act of Congress, but such territory shall be 
equally free and open to the citizens of all the United States without any 
limitation, prohibition or restriction in regard to slaves or any other 
discrimination of property whatever. 





*Cong. Globe, Feb. 28, 1844; 28 Cong. 2 sess. p. 342. 
tCong. Globe, Jan. 27, 1848; 30 Cong. 1 sess. p. 241. 
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At various times these resolutions emerged in the senate; but, 
beyond a long speech by Senator Bagby himself, they evoked 
practically no discussion. On May 16, they werelaid on the table 
by a vote of 24 to 9. 

In explaining the object of the resolutions Bagby announced 
that the first was intended to inform the people of the country 
whether “‘Congress considered their rights to rest upon the ada- 
mantine principles and guarantees of the constitution, or whether 
they float in the visionary imaginations of moon-struck philoso- 
phers.”* The second was provoked by daily insinuationsin and out 
of Congress that the acquisition of territory in a lawful war was 
no better than land-stealing, whereas, as Bagby maintained, it 
was perfectly legitimate and could be sustained “by law, prece- 
dent, practice and principle, as recognized by every civilized 
nation from the earliest periods of authentic history down to the 
present time.” The third was intended to contain a clear and 
explicit limitation upon the power of the two branches of the 
government,—the treaty-making power and Congress. It re- 
strained the government from interference with property rights 
under the constitution, and asserted that what is acquired by 
“common blood and common treasure’”’ should be the common 
property of all the people of the United States and equally free to 
the use, occupation, and enjoyment of all. 

Arguing in support of these resolutions, Bagby adopted as his 
chief line of reasoning the well known compact, or partnership, 
theory of the Union. The constitution was, to his mind, a com- 
pact between sovereign states, the partners to which werein every 
sense political equals. To exclude the slave-holding states from 
territory acquired by joint sacrifice of both sections, or to require 
them to divest themselves of their property and means of subsist- 
ence before they set foot upon it, would be as unfair as for one 
member of a business partnership to appropriate to himself the 
exclusive use of land secured by a purchase and contract in which 
his fellow partners were obligated. As to the imposing doctrine 
advanced in some sections of the Union asserting the power to be 
in Congress to exclude slavery from national territory, it was 


’ 


without warrant either in the provisions or spirit of the constitu. 
tion, or in “the more enduring and eternal principles of equality 





*Cong. Globe, Apr. 11, 1848; 30 Cong. 1 sess. p. 618. 
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and justice.” He would warn the advocates of such a doctrine 
“that they are contending for principles destructive of the consti- 
tution, destructive of the rights of the southern states, destructive 
of equality among the citizens of the United States, and that this 
Union would not survive the establishment of such a doctrine one 
hour.” 

It is striking to observe how the main points of the slavery 
struggle stand out in these resolutions and speeches of Bagby. 
The first and third clauses of the resolutions might have served 
as a condensed campaign platform in the later days of sharp sec- 
tional conflict. The South appeared as the conservative element, 
the preserver of the constitution, the guardian of property rights; 
while the North, as the resolutions implied, was seeking to repu- 
diate the fundamental guarantees of the constitution, and upset 
the established political and economic system. On the basis of 
such a platform, all the essential points of the great controversy 
might have been contested and the resolutions might have made 
their author famous had they been introduced in the senate under 
circumstances which would have allowed a free and general de- 
bate. The propositions may be thought of as the direct opposite 
of the Wilmot Proviso, defining the same issue ina negative way. 
The fact that Wilmot’s proposal, when brought up in the House, 
precipitated an important debate while Bagby’s did not, was due, 
not so much to the statements of the resolutions themselves, as 
to the peculiar circumstances of their presentation. The senate, 
engrossed in particular concrete problems, was in no mood to 
open a general debate on the whole slavery question; hence Bag- 
by’s resolutions never emerged into public notice. 

The speech on these resolutions was Senator Bagby’s last im- 
portant contribution to the discussion of the slavery issue. His 
resignation in the senate June 16, 1848, and hisremovalto Russia 
as the United States envoy took him from the scene of congres- 
sional conflict at a time when the great issue was still unsettled, 
and the leaders on both sides were growing more aggressive. 
After a short period of diplomatic service he returned to his native 
state, where he died in 1858, in the prime of life. His career stands 
as an interesting example of the attainment of high political posi- 
tion by one who lacked statesmanship, but who possessed in high 
degree all the personal qualities which are fitting in a publicman- 











The Report of the Rockefeller Sanitary 
Commission 


After my article on the Rockefeller Commission’s campaign had 
been put in type for thisnumber of the Quarterly, the Commission 
made public the report of its administrative secretary on its or- 
ganization, activities, and results up to December 31,1910. I 
desire to publish in connection with the preceding article some 
detailed information drawn from that report. 

State directors of sanitation, or assistant secretaries for the 
hookworm disease, have been appointed in connection with the 
public health departments of nine southern states. The state 
director is assisted by a field force of sanitary inspectors and bya 
laboratory staff employed in making microscopic examinations. 
In the following table are shown the date of the inauguration of 
the work in each state and the number of persons thus far em- 
ployed, other than the state directors: 





Sanitary Laboratory 
State Work inaugurated inspectors staff 
Virginia PORES T, BIO iocsccscccsesecccsveceed iccrsarocesateasarseniionsenntais 1 
North Carolina March 12, 1910...............sc00s000s Bisscsercovctestneatasienenated 5 
Georgia April BI, BE Oi cacescccccesccsscosnsed Gon rosnsencicstguscenceabbooaae 2 
South Carolina May By BBO. ccrccccccsccccscosseses Dosererreceecescscnanbecnsenenies 1 
Tennessee May Be BD se csetncocsonesnocsesies Miisnvcersiecsaesieasarssansmatnl 0 
Arkansas May NE MD isasanccantecessicionad Fh. scscnssocccnasevicsecanatastend 0 
Mississippi June Fig BEEP is iicinissseccccanvesins Bs csnercsoereiieenstnnananbanhens 1 
Alabama OR hg Bia ccescncrcqearscnsssier B cicccosecsusnspnaanuapaoeaninbh 2 
Louisiana November 1, 1910..............cssess0000 WD ssnsvesensssdciabinonioanedante i 
The expenditures during 1910 were as follows: 
Expended by 
State Commission Total 

ID va csniicsicccsnnsienisxcamdveiiian $ 150.00 $ 1,444.32 $ 1,594.32 
PD vesssssacciasiéhinnciccnennsenens._ sabubbeianis 4,474.20 4,474.20 
GEOR sevsececccsccssnessessossssonsnsssoess 1,880.00 6,933.86 8,813.86 
IIR scnisesiincnisesevissesinvenasees 400.00 549.99 949.99 
BIE conancessnsexssseosnctanstienses 4,500.00 6,283.11 10,783.11 
PROBE CRGGTED, cc icencserccccsenssecess 2,000.00 9,948.76 11,948.76 
SE IR issncackatbabdowioiodoses 1,000.00 4,029.91 5,029.91 
CIEE: sckscecervnssssceversincinssonvess 692.86 5,002.20 5,695.06 
TERRI secsincsecsecsvsctetecvstnesotnesonnt 2,630.00 8,353.09 10,983.09 





poccscccececsecccecsccossceses $13,252.86 $47,019.44 





$60,272.30 
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The Commission reports that the presence of hookworm infec- 
tion has been demonstrated not only in the foregoing states but 
also in Florida, Kentucky, Texas, Oklahoma, California, and Ne- 
vada. The Florida State Department of Health is continuing an 
independent campaign against hookworm disease, which had been 
instituted before the Rockefeller Commission was organized. 
From October 12, 1909, to December 31, 1910, Florida expend- 
ed $8,737.45 for this purpose. 

With regard to the distribution of hookworm infection through- 
out the southern states, the Commission reports: 


The examinations being made at the State laboratory are demon- 
strating that the infection is widespread—much more so than any of us 
suspected one year ago. The infection has in this short time been demon- 
strated in 91 out of a total of 100 counties in Virginia ; in 97 out of the 
98 counties in North Carolina; in 22 out of 43 counties in South Caro- 
lina, and these distributed over the whole State; in 108 of the 145coun- 
ties in Georgia; in 63 of the 67 counties in Alabama; in Louisiana two 
months’ work has demonstrated infection in 23 parishes; in Mississippi 
it has been demonstrated in 65 of the 76 counties ; in Arkansas, in 20 
counties in the southern part of the State, where the survey has been 
made by personal inspection with microscopic examinations ; in Tennes- 
see, which has no State laboratory, microscopic examinations by the 
State director and his staff have demonstrated the infection in 52 of the 
96 counties, aud these situated in every section of the State. 

These examinations being made at the laboratories are showing also 
that very many people are infected. The North Carolina State labora- 
tory has just completed an examination of 5,556 people, taken by groups 
without reference toclinicalsymtoms. These people are college students, 
soldiers, orphans, public-school children of all ages and conditions. The 
records show that of the 5,556 persons, 2,408, or 43 per cent, are in- 
fected. 

These two groups of facts are growing in volume daily; being the 
records of microscopic examinations made by experts, their accuracy 
cannot be questioned. They show that the infection is very prevalent 
among the people, that all classes of people are subject to it, and that it 
is distributed over large areas of each of the States; they bring home to 
the people living in these infected areas the importance to the individual 
and to the community of having every carrier of infection examined and 
treated. 


A statement of the above character is much to be preferred to 
the venture into the field of estimates in the map of North Caro- 
lina appended to the report. On this map 38 counties of the 
state are marked as having from 40 per cent to 80 percent of their 
population infected. These include practically all of the eastern 
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counties of the state. Forinstance, New Hanover, whichcontains 
the city of Wilmington, is one of these counties. Durham and 
Wake counties are among the 31 counties said to have from 20 
per cent to 40 per cent of their population infected. An infection 
of below 20 per cent is indicated for 26 counties. Intwocounties 
the map indicates no infection. 

Let us compare the established facts reported by the Commis- 
sion with the showing made by this map. North Carolinahadin 
1910 about 2,200,000 population. In the table on page 26 of 
the report, it is stated that 33,162 persons have been examined in 
North Carolina, the largest number in any state. The number 
examined is about one and one-half per cent of the population of 
the state, or an average of about 338 persons per county. On 
page 6 the report states that ‘‘A definite diagnosis of hookworm 
disease requires a microscopicexamination.”’ A positive diagnosis 
by microscopic examination has been made in 7,949 cases. This 
is 24 per cent of all the cases examined in thestate. Positiveclin- 
ical diagnoses are also reported in 4,408 cases. This is 13 per 
cent of all the cases. If these are accepted and there are no dupli- 
cations in the two classes, we have a total of about 37 per cent 
of positive diagnoses in 33,162 persons examined. But these 
33,000 persons do not fairly represent the population of thestate. 
Without doubt most of them were examined because there ap- 
peared reason to suspect the presence of infection. Even where 
groups were taken without reference to clinical symptoms, we 
should expect to find a high percentage of infection among public 
school children, who go bare-footed, among orphans, among col- 
lege students, who retain the infection of school days, and among 
the classes of the rural and village population most unfavorably 
situated as to economic and sanitary conditions. Before assign- 
ing percentages of infection to the various counties of a state, it 
would be wise to await more definite knowledge. In all states 
other than North Carolina the maps do not show percentages. 
Counties are marked to indicate heavy infection, light infection, 
or that a preliminary survey has been made and infection demon- 
strated. 

The following is the Rockefeller Commission’s statement as to 
the number of persons examined and as to the positive diagnoses 
made: 
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Number of Positive diagnoses. 
State. Persons 
examined. Clinical. Microscopic. 















Dia OUR occcccvctenccstsicnsasinatintienaauans 1,262 801 92 
RCT III occcccernsctsancsstanniaieiablanetaaeth 2,250 1,387 442 
Georgia............ 17,775 4,572 1,165 
Louisiana....... 5,000* 1,000* 79 
Mississippi............... aia 9,331 2,737 1,682 
North Carolina...........ccs00 enebeneensons 33,162 4,408 7,949 
South Carolina 4,900 2,200 85 
TID ING .casccscstsecssintimmniunmiantasiaabinn 3,055 1,052 545 
Virginia ........0000 25,000* 10,000* 2,750 





With regard to the treatment of persons for hookworm disease, 
the Commission furnishes the following data and estimates: 


Persons treated. 











State. Estimated. 

On record. Not on Total. 

Record. 

Alabama. 
RIROROR varescecsnisnocssenbischsbihahianebsesetan’ 3,330 3,330 
OO Binesccessoccceccscnsssnssnonnieiabasanabaena 1,400 6,000 7,400 
LIE cncnereptesessncahcuaenianiiaeniie 
RE RRIIIIE reiscnscerenscscsintesmtahntthtintintoned 824 4,000 4,824 
North Carolina...... 8,000 6,000 14,000 
eC COIN ccnsicccennchananacmnaiataicenens 665 400 1,065 
TeNNeSSECE.....0.000008 204 204 
VRID ccicscntancstieenenne heccccccccosssecee 8,000 8,000 


Space is lacking in which to present information as to the ac- 
tivity of the Rockefeller Commission in enlisting the aid of the 
physicians of the South and carrying on a campaign of sanitary 
education through the distribution of circulars and bulletins, 
through the schools, and through the public press. 

WiiuuM H. Grasson. 


*Estimated. 
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CotonmaL Mosie: An historical study, largely from original sources, of 
the Alabama-Tombigbee Basin and the Old South West, from the 
discovery of the Spiritu Santo in 1519 until the demolition of Fort 
Charlotte in 1821. By Peter J. Hamilton, A. M. Revised and en- 
larged edition. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1910,—xxix., 594 pp. 

This new edition of a book first published thirteen years ago 
contains much new material, new chapters, appendices, and maps, 
and undertakes a broader study of the conflict of Saxon and Latin 
civilizations in the Old South West. The first comprehensive 
record of a community is almost inevitably chronological in 
arrangement, and primarily political and military rather than 
economic and social; and Mr. Hamilton’s study presents the usual 
advantages and defects of a history of thischaracter. Thegrand 
divisions of the book recall the political vicissitudes of this West 
Florida region: Exploration (1519-1670); The French Capital 
(1670, 1699-1722); The Department of Mobile (1722-1763); 
British West Florida (1763-1780) ; Spanish West Florida (1780- 
1813); Americanization (1813-1821). 

Some will read this volume chiefly as an exhaustive history of 
Mobile, but it is more than a local chronicle. Toreaders unasso- 
ciated with Mobile, the most interesting part of the book is its 
record of the forces which determined the character and rate of 
settlement of the Alabama region. Mobile was a primary settle- 
ment, and yet Blakely could write in 1812: ‘Mobile, the great 
object of contention at this moment between the United States 
and the Spaniards, contains about 90 houses, all of wood and 
but one story high.” The town had had its ups and downs, but 
at no time during the century or more of its existence prior to its 
capture by the United States in 1813 had its importance advanc- 
ed much beyond that of a center for Indian negotiations and 
Indian trade. As to the back country to which Mobile was the 
geographical gateway, Pintado, the deputy surveyor of the 
Spanish province of West Florida, reported that in 1798—at the 
time when the boundary line of 31° was run between that Prov- 
ince and the American Mississippi Territory—“‘West Florida 
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was so bare of inhabitants to the south of (these limits) that, 
excepting the part of the Mississippi which appertains to it, and 
the towns of Mobile and Pensacola, the rest was a complete 
desert, and, exclusive of the garrison of the last two places, and 
the posts of St. Mark’s of Appalachy and Baton Rouge, there 
were only counted eight hundred men, in all the extension of the 
province, capable of bearing arms, and these of all classes and 
nations, amongst them very few Spaniards; indeed, the number 
of these was not sixty.”” What were the forces which delayed the 
settlement of this most refractory American frontier and made 
Alabama the latest territory east of the Mississippi to gain ad- 
mission as a state (1819)? 

Some of the land was rich and easily accessible. The Indian 
relations with both the Spanish and French in Mobile were almost 
uniformly friendly. Nevertheless the entire record shows that 
French, British, and Spanish alike valued Mobile for its political 
rather than for any immediate economic importance. They were 
content to do little more than simply occupy and garrison Mobile. 
They did, indeed, develop a considerable Indian trade, but they 
put forth extraordinarily little effort to settle the colony. ‘The 
vice of the whole system was in not making the colony agricul- 
tural, at least in part.” “Many (of the French) lived among the 
Indian tribes as hunters and traders, and the lure and profit of 
such life weakened the attraction to agriculture, especially in the 
earlier decades. Much time and energy were expended before it 
was found what plants suited the climate.” Each successive 
nation held the country but did not settle it, and was perhaps 
mainly concerned with keeping settlers of other nationalities 
away. 

Twice the back country seemed on the verge of settlement: 
once before 1722, until the opening of the more attractive lower 
Mississippi basin centered the ensuing growth of population along 
the Mississippi and so drained the Mobile region of settlers that 
it was feared that Mobile would be altogether abandoned ; and 
again during the latter years of British sovereignty until 1780 
when the capture and occupation of Mobile by the Spaniards 
drove away settlers and well-nigh pnt an end to further immi- 
gration. 
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The determination of the boundary line of 31° in 1798 gave 
Americans the opportunity to occupe the fertile and accessible 
lands of the lower Tombigbee basin under the American flag. 
The first considerable settlements were just to the north of this 
line in what is now Washington county on the western edge of 
Alabama. The center of population in the Bigbee country was 
about Fort Stoddert on the west bank of the Mobile river, fifty 
miles north of Mobile. By 1810 Washington county numbered 
about six thousand settlers; but they were not French or Span- 
iards but Americans from the Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee, 
and they had not entered through the gateway of Mobile. In- 
stead “it was the American stream of immigration, like the lost 
river in Mammoth Cave, disappearing at the eastern boundary 
of the Creek and Cherokee Nations to reappear at the western, 
civilize the Alabama and Tombigbee valleys from above, and 
revolutionize the Latin seacoast itself.”’ 

Disappointment awaits the reader who seeks in this volume an 
easy-reading narrative. The author himself suggests that the 
general public “do some judicious skipping in the source details.” 
The accurate and minute data have not been assembled with a 
view to making a popular book, but with reference to their value 
to students of this most neglected frontier in American history. 
It would be a blessing if more writers of local history possessed 
Mr. Hamilton’s freedom from unreasonable filiopietism. 

Morton A, ALDRICH. 
Tulane University of Louisiana. 





ELKaNAH SETTLE: His LiFE AND Works. By Frank C. Brown, Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1910,—x., 170 pp. 

Professor Brown has done a real service to students of the Res- 
toration drama in running down the elusive details about Elkanah 
Settle—Dryden’s ““Doeg”’—who loved to sign himself “City Poet,” 
and whose name occurs so frequently in Restoration literature, 
but who nevertheless has been a tantalizingly indistinct and 
shadowy figure. Whileno one—least of all Professor Brown—pre- 
tends that Settle was in any respect a great man, his career 
would be worth recording if only because for a few brief years he 
promised serious rivalry with John Dryden. 
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The book, which is bound in the rich dark-red cloth of the 
University of Chicago Press publications, is a substantial octavo, 
with a somewhat larger page than usual because of the half dozen 
reproductions of the “sculptures” of ‘Glory’s Resurrection,’ the 
City Pageant for 1698. In the first fifty pages Professor Brown 
recounts Settle’s parentage, birth at Dunstable, attendance at 
Westminister School and at Trinity College, Oxford; his early 
career in London, including the astonishing success of his scenic 
tragedy, ‘The Empress of Morocco’ ; his political activities on the 
Whig side; his work on the City Pageants in connection with the 
Lord Mayor’s show; and his contributions to the gaiety of Bar- 
tholomew Fair. In the next twenty-five pages we find an account 
of Settle’s quarrels and controversies, especially with Dryden and 
Shadwell, and with Tories and Whigs in turn. Overthirty pages 
are given to discussion of Settle’s plays, with admirably clear and 
succinct summaries of each one. The remaining fifty pages com- 
prise a list of Settle’s other writings, classified as Poems on Occa- 
sions, City Pageants, Miscellaneous Prose, and Controversial 
Works; and a Bibliography, not merely of books actually cited 
by Professor Brown, but also of other books and manuscripts 
important to the student of the period. 

Between 1666 and 1724 Settle produced no fewer than twenty- 
one plays, including a dozen tragedies, two pastorals, three 
“operas,”’ and some “‘drolls,” i. e., relatively brief spectacular acts 
for some of the concessionaires at Bartholomew Fair. Although 
the ‘Empress of Morocco’ is probably the only one of Settle’s plays 
whose title is at all familiar, Professor Brown says of ‘Pope Joan,’ 
1680, that ‘“The dialogue is brisk, the passions are well depicted, 
and the speeches of Saxony are well wrought and full of genuine 
feeling’’; and of ‘Distress’d Innocence,’ 1691, that ‘“‘The play pos- 
sesses genuine dramatic power and, were it more accessible, 
doubtless would be read by many with real pleasure.” In all of 
Settle’s plays, although “Settle exemplified more perhaps of the 
many different types which characterised the drama from the 
Restoration to the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury than any other writer of the period,” a prominent feature 
was the scenic display, for Settle has been accounted by more than 
one authority “the best contriver of Machinery in England.” 
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Settle’s abilities as a contriver of spectacular effects will be evi- 
dent from Professor Brown’s summaries. For example, in ‘The 
Fairy Queen,’ an opera which Settle made out of Shakspere’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ in 1692, the operatic material in the 
third act comprised “‘a forest, a ‘river’ over which ‘Two great 
Dragons make a bridge’ and on which ‘two Swans are seen’ to 
swim to the bank, turn to fairies and dance, ‘a Troop of Fawns, 
Dryades, and Naiades,’ who sing ‘A Song in two Parts,’ ‘Four 
Savages’ that ‘fright the Faries away and Dance an Entry,’ 
songs by ‘Coridon and Mopsa,’ a ‘Song by a Nymph,’ ‘A Dance of 
Hay-Makers,’ who sing in ‘Chorus.’”” In ‘The World in the 
Moon,’ 1697, Professor Brown tells us that at the end of thefirst 
act three of the characters go to a rehearsal, the first scene of 
which is thus described: ‘The Flat-Scene draws, and discovers 
three grand Arches of Clouds extending to the Roof of the House 
terminated with a Prospect of Cloud-work, all fill’d with the 
Figures of Fawns and Cupids; a Circular part of the back Clouds 
rolls softly away, and gradually discovers a Silver Moon, near 
Fourteen Foot Diameter; After which, Silver Moon wanes off by 
degrees, and discovers the World within, consisting of four grand 
Circles of Clouds, illustrated with Cupids, &c. Twelve golden 
Chariots are seen riding in the Clouds, filled with Twelve Chil- 
dren, representing the Twelve Celestial Signs. The Third Arch 
entirely rolling away, leaves the full Prospect terminating with a 
large Landscape of Woods, Waters, Towns, &c.”’ 

Doubtless this ingenuity in devising both spectacular effects and 
the machinery for producing them led to what were financially the 
most profitable parts of his work, his drolls for Bartholomew 
Fair, which was an annual festivity apparently not so very different 
in its attractions from the Coney Islands and White Cities of the 
present day. This same facility also was responsible for his em- 
ployment in devising the City Pageants, with their series of 
allegorical floats, like those in modern Veiled Prophets and Mardi 
Gras celebrations. From this somewhat irregular employment 
by one or other of the guilds to which the various Lord Mayors 
belonged, came Settle’s proud title of “City Poet,” a title which 
was never given him officially, but which he seems to have assum- 
ed and borne without dispute. 
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In addition to Settle’s twenty-one plays and eleven City 
Pageants, Professor Brown has traced some eighty Poems on 
Occasions, nearly fifty of which were written to commemorate 
the birth, marriage, or death of particular individuals, from whom, 
or from their families, Settle hoped to extract a more or less hand- 
somehonorarium. Hisindustry in this direction was accompanied 
by surprising economy both of titles and materials, for Augusta, 
or Thalia, Lacrymans serves as title for ten of his funeral poems, 
and Sacellum Honoris, Honori, Virtuti, or Apollinare, for eleven 
others; while Eusebia, Augusta, or Thalia, Triumphans served 
for dozen congratulatory poems. Moreover, in poem after poem, 
the only changes would be the lines which specifically mentioned 
their subjects. Obviously, for the lover of poetry these poems 
have nothing to offer, but to the literary historian they furnish 
an exceptional instance of systematic exploitation of possible 
patrons, and for the bibliophile they form an almost unrivalled 
collection of sumptuous bindings. 

Professor Brown’s chapter on Settle’s Quarrels and Controversies 
and his list of Settle’s Controversial Works (a dozen in number) 
afford as illuminating a demonstration as can be found anywhere 
of the almost incredible extent to which politics and religion were 
“inveterately involved’’ with literature in the days of Dryden and 
Pope and Addison. 

By ancient prescription and universal practice, reviewers are 
bound to temper the wind of their praise by concluding with a 
show of irritation at some trifling faults, usually misprints and 
matters of arrangement. Lest I seem too complaisant, therefore, 
I follow the custom. In this volume, misprints are notably few 
and none of them misleading, for I have come upon only the fol- 
lowing: 

In the Table of Contents, the List of Illustrations and the Pre- 
face are recorded as being on pp. vi and vii respectively, instead of 
on pp. viii and ix. On p. 43, Thirlwell should be Thirlwall; p. 
82n, 841. C. 21 should be 841. c. 21., p. 95, annoymously should 
be anonymously; p. 112, Trejaskis should be Tregaskis, and the 
2d ed. of Eusebia Triumphans should be dated MDCIII; p. 116, 
“in Pacem Sancitam” should read “in Pacem Sanctitam”; p. 128, 
Salusbury should be Salisbury. 
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In one small detail of arrangement, it seems to me that the lists 
of Settle’s publications (p. 110f.) might have been made a little 
easier for the reader. On p. 110, for example, there are footnotes 
to six of the nine entries. Now, if these notes, without change of 
type or form, were inserted in the text after the proper titles, the 
reader would have less trouble in keeping the run of things, for 
the notes contain important bibliographical material and are not 
mere references inserted for the sake of exactness. Moreover, the 
discrimination between text and footnotes is not sharply defined, 
for on pages 112 and 113 such comments as Professor Brown 
usually puts into footnotes immediately follow the title. 

Epwarp Payson Morton. 





Essays in American History. Dedicated to Frederick Jackson Turner. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1910,—vi., 293 pp. 

In 1890 Professor Turner, having received the doctorate from 
Johns Hopkins, began his instruction at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Last year he was called to Harvard, and during the academ- 
ic year 1909-1910 he was president of the American Historical 
Association. Ten of his former students made the latter distinc- 
tion the occasion of this volume of essays whichis published in his 
honor. The tribute is an unique one, for Dr. Turner is still in the 
prime of life, far removed from that advanced age at which schol- 
ars in this country are usually thus memorialised. Moreover, his 
place in historical scholarshipis not derived from any great literary 
work—his bibliography including only one volume, a few essays, 
and an edition of the Correspondence of the French Ministers with 
the United States from 1791 to 1797,—but to creative teaching. 
He has given certain aspects of life in the past a new perspective 
and has led students to make investigations therein. The result 
is that the field of western history has been vitalized and well 
nigh appropriated by Professor Turner and the influence radiating 
from Wisconsin. Such a record as this has a worthy place in the 
story of scholarship in the United States. ‘ 

Six of the essays here dedicated to Professor Turner deal with 
the West. Three of these are of distinctive interest, for they treat 
of social rather than politicalinfluences. Miss Matthews’ ‘Some 
Activities of the Congregational Church West of the Mississippi” 
illustrates the réle of organized religion in the western movement. 
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The rise of Presbyterianism, as well as the problem of thecountry 
church, led the Congregationalists of New England to organize 
home missionary societies in the eighteenth century, and these 
found a continuous field of work in the gradual expansion of 
settlements westward, first to Vermont, then to western New 
York and Pennsylvania, and then across the Alleghanies and be- 
yond the Mississippi. Not only were missionaries sent out, but 
also groups and congregations. The meeting house became the 
forum for political discussion as in early New England. Educa- 
tion, the handmaid of religion in Puritanism, received due atten- 
tion. While the early church college in the West has often been 
displaced by the state university, fifteen institutions still stand as 
monuments of the educational faith of the Congregational pio- 
neers. The numerical weakness of the denomination when com- 
pared with other churches, Miss Matthews thinks, is due to the 
old rivalry of Presbyterianism, which is better suited to the small 
town andcountry life. Such aninvestigation of one denomination 
in the growth of the West suggests the possibilities of similar 
studies in other sections. The South would doubtless yield inter- 
esting results from such an investigation. 

The other two essays on the West singled for review are Pro- 
fessor Hockett’s “‘Federalism and the West” and Mr. Buck’s “In- 
dependent Parties in the Western States, 1873-1876.” These 
have acommon underlying theme of interest; viz, the test of 
political parties by the demands of western democracy. Thus 
western New York was won over to the Federalists between 1794 
and 1798 by immigration from New England; but Federalism 
was not suited to the ideals of the back country, and in the 
national election of 1800 the western counties gave a Republican 
majority. Likewise, in Ohio Territory a Federalist element from 
New England and the East for a time counterbalanced the Repub- 
lican element from Kentucky and the South; for the same reason, 
inadaptability to western ideals, Federalism disappeared. A test 
that threatened a similar revolution in party was that of thelater 
Republican party from 1873 to 1876. A demand arose for state 
regulation of railways and it was backed by the agricultural 
organization known as the Grange. The Republican party, 
strongly entrenched because of the association of the Democrats 
with opposition to the war measures of Lincoln and Congress, 
did not heed the agitation. Consequently “independent parties” 
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were organized which carried the elections in a number of states 
and enacted restrictive railway laws. But the rise of the “‘Green- 
back heresy” and the stress of the national campaign of 1876 
overshadowed the originalreformissueof thetime. Yet themove- 
ment, though defeated, has a significance; it was the prelude of 
more recent railway agitation and strikingly illustrates how 
western ideals become nationalized. 

Besides the essays on the West, two treat of South America. 
These are Mr. Robertson’s “Beginnings of Spanish American 
Diplomacy” and Professor Reinsch’s “Study of South American 
History.”” Two deal with the South. Professor Ambler, of Ran- 
dolph Macon, in “Virginia and the Presidential Succession, 1840- 
1844,” works out in detail the attempt to win the support of the 
Virginia Democrats for Calhoun as candidate for the presidency 
in 1844. Professor Phillips, of Tulane, contributes a thoughtful 
chapter on the “Southern Whigs.” His analysis brings out the 
divergent and conflicting elements in that party of opposition. 
Calhoun and Tyler represented the states rights sentiment; in 
strong contrast were the leaders in East Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, and western Virginia; their constit- 
uencies, desiring internal improvements and a protective tariff, 
kept states rights views in abeyance. Socially also there were 
contrasts. In Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippithe Whigs were 
stronger among the cotton-growing squires, whilethe Democrats 
found their greatest support among the non-slave-holding farmers 
of the mountains and the pine barrens. But in North Carolina 
the social cleavage was just thereverse. These conflicting tenden- 
cies made possible the disruption of the party in the days of the 
slavery controversy. 

Such are some of the more prominent themes presented in the 
“Turner Essays.”” They not only illustrate the lines of historical 
activity which radiate from the largest of our western univer- 
sities, but they are typical of the interests and of the kind of work 
which are becoming of greater importance the country over. 

Ws. K. Boyp. 


THE CHINESE. By John Stuart Thomson. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1909,—4.41 pp. 


This book is not simply an exposition of the visible phenomena 
of Chinese life; it is an interpretation of the race. As such it will 
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render a much needed service to the American people. Every- 
thing, indeed, that concerns China is of great importance to 
America, but no other information about the Empire isso needful 
as that which gives us an understanding of the variety of human 
nature which manifests itself in the four hundred million persons 
of the Chinese race. We are certain to be drawn intorelations of 
increasing intimacy with these people; their economic and social 
conditions will mean much for our commerce and much also for 
the economic and social state in future of ourownrace. Weshall 
not derive the benefits and avoid the damage inherent in these 
developing relationships without information about the nation 
with which we are to deal. But—a matter of more vital signifi- 
cance for the immediate future—the peace of the world during the 
next half-century will depend in no small measure upon the atti- 
tude of America and China toward each other, and the right 
attitude is to be established only by right understanding on the 
part of each race of the inward nature of the other, by the wide 
dissemination of this understanding among the two populations, 
and by the mutual respect that will follow. China and America 
must cement a friendship compounded of mutual understanding 
and appreciation. With a firmly rooted friendship between China 
and America, it will be much easier for the sane statesmen in 
Japan to prevent the jingoes from fanning smouldering sparks of 
race antipathy into a conflagration of warfare between Yellow 
and White. It is no easy matter to establish such a friendship 
between America and China, two powerful nations of alien blood, 
diverse social and religious conceptions, and apparently, if not 
actually, competing interests; but to this end few recent books 
are likely to contribute more substantially than The Chinese. 

Mr. Thomson gives evidence of having studied the Chinese 
people at first hand and very widely. The book impresses one as 
being based upon more than usually keen observation of facts and 
men. In the variety and fullness of his knowledge of the Chinese 
and their land the author will yield to few who have undertaken 
the complex and tremendous subject. His work, therefore, fulfills 
the first requirement for rendering the service we need,—it tells 
the truth about China. 

But this is not Mr. Thomson’s only claim to serious attention. 
His book, as we remarked above, is an interpretation. It is not 
simply a true photograph of things Chinese. The quality of wide 
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and accurate information is combined inan almost unique degree 
with freedom from prejudice, keen insight, and unfailing sympathy. 
Mr. Thomson succeeds as do very few occidentals in obliterating 
the unessential differences between East and West and bringing 
into impressive relief the similarities which make East and West 
equally human. He must have gone about among the Chinese 
with a kindly light in his eyes and adiscerning mind behind them. 
He participates in the inner life of the people; he does not simply 
observe and record the result of his observations. The book tells 
more, therefore, than the superficial truth: a clear-headed and 
discerning friend is the truest reporter about any people. 

But we have remarked that there is need not only for a right 
understanding of the Chinese, but for a wide dissemination of 
this understanding, and Mr. Thomson’s style will appeal to a 
wide circle of readers. It is always interesting, often strong and 
picturesque, and at times stirring to the imagination. He has 
the happy art of seizing the significant detail or incident and 
making that do service for pages of disquisition. One feels the 
age-long toils of the Yellow myriads in his pages, and the faces of 
Chinese men look out at you in vivid and lifelike reality. On the 
score of brilliance and imagination one can overlook faulty 
paragraphing here and there and the necessity of jotting down 
interrogation marks once in a while on the margin of the page. 
When the author assumes, for instance, that the loess of north 
China was laid down by the Yellow river and ignores the theory 
of its aeolian origin, this slip does not vitiate his view of the 
Chinese race. Nor is the value of the book seriously diminished 
even by such errors of fact as the statement that /in-chi (execution 
by slicing to death) is still of weekly occurence in Canton, though 
several years have passed since lin-chi was abolished. Despite a 
few such slips, the objective facts are presented, in essentials, in a 
convincing manner; but the value of the the book is of a higher 
sort: it is a painting, rather than a photograph of the Chinese 
people. This is what we need. 

Centuries ago King Wu Wang was asked why he wasconfident 
of victory against anenemy numbering tenthousand. Hereplied, 
“Because they have ten thousand hearts, but my army has but 
one heart.” All China is rapidly coming to feel with one heart, 
and this means a crisis in world history. How the world shall 
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pass through the crisis depends to a great extent upon the ignor- 
ance or intelligence of the present generation of Americans in 
their dealings with the Chinese. A book so written as to dis- 
seminate widely among us a right understanding of the great 
Yellow race is an omen of good for the future. 

O. D. WANNAMAKER. 
The University of Arkansas. 


THe CHRISTIAN MINISTRY AND THE SociaL OrpER. Lectures delivered 
in the Course in Pastoral Functions at Yale Divinity School, 1908— 
1909. Edited by CharlesS. Macfarland. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1909,—303 pp. 

The eleven addresses contained in this book were selected from 

a series of lectures delivered in a course of supplementary theology 

at Yale Divinity School under the leadership of Rev. Charles S. 

Macfarland, who supplies the introduction to the book and, they 

cover a wide range of subjects. They are the result of an appli- 

cation of the case system to theological instruction. Graduates 
of Yale Divinity School who had been eminently successful in 
various kinds of pastorates, and labor leaders like John Mitchell 
were invited to address the theological students on the great 
social questions of the day. So the book has more to do with 
fact than theory and at the same time is more concerned with 
spirit than with method. One of the most refreshing things about 
these addresses, in fact, is that there is very little talk of “‘social 
crises” and “industrial problems.” First of all, a vision is given 
of the great political, industrial, and moral needs of our time, and 

a challenge presented for strong men to enter the ministry and 

meet these needs. To do this they must be equipped not only by 

study but with sympathy. In introducing the course, Dr. Mac- 
farland had said, ‘‘We must have a course in human sympathy.” 

Two of the most valuable addresses in the book were contribu- 
ted by the editor on “The Part and Place of the Church and 

Ministry in the Realization of Democracy” and “The Opportunity 

of the Minister in Relation to Industrial Organizations.” In the 

first he asserts that “All of the great movements of mankind in 
the social and political orders of our great and divine humani- 
tarian movements may be comprehended as the struggle, in which 

our nation is leading, for the realization of a true democracy, a 
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Christian democracy, the effort to actually realize human broth- 
erhood under the divine fatherhood.” In this great work the 
minister must lead. He is not sent out to serve a single congre- 
gation only and to save but a few fragments of society. “He is 
to become the mover and moulder of the great social order.” It 
is his glorious task to transform human society into the kingdom 
of God. 

In the second address, Dr. Macfarland is the champion of 
organized labor. Admitting that there have been many evils 
connected with the labor union, he insists that the minister must 
learn to make a distinction between its ideal, which is good, and 
some of its methods, which may be wrong. In spite of all its 
errors and its evils he sees in this movement “‘one of those several 
great humanitarian movements which go to make up what we 
call the kingdom of God on earth.”” By study and sympathy, by 
helpful association with labor leaders, the young minister must 
assist in guiding this movement and thus prevent its drifting away 
from the church. 

The address by John Mitchell is, as we should expect, a sympa- 
thetic treatment of the labor union. And it must be admitted 
that his justification of the union and his defense of its methods 
is convincing. His enumeration of the benefits conferred by the 
labor union on workingmen shows wide reading and careful 
research. In closing his address he said, ‘‘It isa matter of general 
comment that large numbers of the working-men have apparent- 
ly become indifferent, or even unsympathetic, to the voice of the 
ministry as it expounds the doctrines and the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. If it be true that the wage-earners have in large numbers 
disconnected themselves from the church organizations, there 
must be a reason which at least seems to them to justify such 
action. There can be, of course, no fundamental antagonism be- 
tween the church and the labor union, because each in its own 
sphere works to the same end; that is to say, both the church and 
the organizations of labor make for the moral and intellectual 
uplift of mankind.” 

One of the most valuable and helpful addresses in the book is 
contributed by Rev. Frederick Lynch. Mr. Lynch has had con- 
siderable influence in many of the great movements making for 
international peace, and his address is a veritable mine of infor- 
mation on the subject. Most of us have read of the great forces 
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for peace only in fragments and disconnectedly, and when we 
see them, as here, so admirably correlated, we are amazed at the 
progress which has been made. 

The remaining addresses seem to us of lesser importance, al- 
though scattered here and there throughout the book are very 
helpful suggestions to theological students. The address by Rev. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., on “The Essentials of a Ministry to 
Men” is a very fine illustration of how the new intellectual view- 
point may be combined with the old evangelical earnestness. 


Lesiie P. Howarp. 


THEOCRITUS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Robert Thomas Kerlin. 

Published by the Author. Lexington, Va., 1910. 

This thesis, so far as I am aware, the first of its kind, will prove 
extremely useful to thorough students of English literature. Every 
lover of our poetry has long realized that we are greatly indebted 
to the Greeks for much in it that is most beautiful and inspiring. 
Heretofore no one has attempted to lay on the measuring rod and 
fix the extent of that indebtedness to any one of the Greek mas- 
ters. Dr. Kerlin has attempted this—and very successfully—in the 
case of Theocritus. 

He was wise in his selection of his subject. The nature of the 
work of Theocritus is so distinctive, both in subject-matter and in 
the exquisite skill of its handling, that it is easier, perhaps, to find 
in our poets and essayists the marks of his influence than would 
have been possible in the case of any other master. For Homer 
the task would have been impossible. Even for Pindar, few as 
are his poems left to us, it would have been far more difficult, for 
his odes touch themes so common in our everyday life—though to 
be sure only in our best moments—that it would have been much 
more difficult to determine what came from Pindar and what from 
the abounding fullness of the human heart. But the field of pas- 
toral life is a narrow one; and though Theocritus, like all poets 
worth reading, sings the universal themes of love and heart-pain 
and joy and death, his songs have a setting and a style so dis- 
tinctive that their influence is relatively easy to trace. 

The work has been well done and was well worth doing. We 
owe a debt to Dr. Kerlin. 


JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 
Cornell University. 
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CORRUPTION IN AMERICAN PoLitics AND LiFe. By Robert C. Brooks. 

New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1910,—xv., 309 pp. 

This is no “muck-raking”’ volume. It is a cool and systematic 
study of the social evil of corruption in the many forms which it 
assumes. There are included seven essays dealing with varieties 
of political corruption, corruption in the professions, and corrup- 
tion in business. All are well written and well packed with com- 
mon sense. 

Of course, in such a volume there are many debatable points. 
One of the most interesting discussions is that of tax dodging. 
Though the inequitable and illogical character of the tax systems 
of our states is recognized, the dodgers get little comfort from 
Professor Brooks. He says: ‘Under the present vicious system 
there must be a considerable number who realize secretly and more 
or less vaguely the inherent kinship between their conduct and 
that of the corrupt political organization under which they live, 
and who in consequence remain inactive and ashamed when move- 
ments for better thingsincity, state, or nation, are on foot.” The 
faults of the existing system do not in his opinion justify illegal 
methods of seeking redress. 

The chapter on “Corruption in the Professions” contains an 
able treatment of the position and responsibilities of the university 
teacher. It is hard to open Professor Brook’s volume without 
falling upon some equally important and timely discussion—all 
marked by soundness of judgment and skill in literary execution. 
The essays should win a wide circle of readers. 


W. H. G. 


JoHN THE LoyaL. By A. T. Kobertson, M. A., D. D., Professor of New 
Testament Interpretation, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
New York: Scribners, 1911,—315 pp. 

In discussions of the origin and development of the Christian 
church one notable and deserving man has been unjustly 
neglected to some considerable extent. Volumes have been writ- 
ten upon Paul, until his name is known wherever the Christian 
church has been established. Others of the saints have come in 
for their due share of reverence, but John the Baptist has fulfilled 
his own prophecy with regard to his waning popularity. Possi- 
bly he has suffered this fate because he was apparently a man of 
a distinct dispensation, while the apostles were men who shared 
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in the glory of their Master. At any rate, while their fame has 
been linked to that of their Lord, John’s has been neglected. 
Men have failed to see that it was his thundering denunciation of 
the follies and evils of his times that caused the people to seek a 
newer way; that it was his indictment of the existing order of 
things that made his hearers dissatisfied with the old life; that it 
was his prophetic utterances that made easy the way of Christ. 
Or they have forgotten these services and have either neglected 
him or have thought of him as a jealous and pessimistic man, 
dissatisfied with the outcome of things. 

Professor Robertson’s book, “John the Loyal,” takes the atti- 
tude to John that is indicated in the title. It recognizes the 
sterling value of the man and gives him his proper setting in the 
Christian church. It not only appreciates the service of the man 
in preparing the way for Christ, but also shows his unselfishness 
as he foresees the decline of his own popularity, as he points his 
own desciples to the Master, and ashe rejoicesin Christ’s triumph 
and pays tribute to his worth. It deals masterfully and feelingly 
with attempts to make John jealous, depicts the gloom that set- 
tles over the great heart, and the man’s doubts and misgivings. 

This book is not only afair and sympathetic estimate of John’s 
works; it is also a thorough discussion of the tremendous activi- 
ties of the man and of his entire life. It adds materially to the 
rather scant information concerning John. Professor Robertson 
shows a thorough acquaintance with the material available con- 
cerning the Baptist and handles it masterfully. He likewise dis- 
plays a thorough knowledge of the times of John, the religious 
traditions, and all phases of the social condition concerned in his 
subject. And, in addition to the qualities above mentioned, his 
book has one that does not often go hand in hand with theologic- 
al research: it is very readable even from the standpoint of 
common interest. H. E. SpENcE. 


Necro LIFE IN THE SouTH. By W. D. Weatherford. With a Special 
Chapter on the Economic Condition of the Negro by G. W. Dyer. New 
York: Young Men’s Christian Association Press, 1910,—ix’, 183 pp. 
This little volume is dedicated to the college men of the South 

‘in whose tolerant spirit and unselfish interest lies the hope of the 

negro race.” Itis designed to be used as a text-book by home 
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mission classes in the college Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
Drs. Weatherford and Dyer, who are both southern men, discuss 
in an admirable spirit the economic condition, the health and 
housing, the education, and thereligiouslifeof thenegro. Aselect 
list of books upon the negro problem is appended. 

An introductory text of this type will be of great service in 
creating among southern college men a more activeinterest in the 


welfare of the negro. These chapters enforce upon the stronger 


race a sense of responsibility toward the weaker. They show 
how interdependent the two races are in many of their relations; 
that the negro cannot suffer harmful conditions without endan- 
gering the white man. Such a work certainly deserves warm 
commendation. 


W. H. G. 





